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now for about a year, quietly but with good success. 


street and Shawmut avenue was turned into aclub room, 


TO-DAY. 


The work of the Boston Boys’ Club has been going on 
On 
December 22, 1891, a saloon on the corner of Hingham 


furnished with chairs, tables, a small library and games. 
[n a few nights there were more boys than the room would 
hold, and a man had to be stationed at the door to turn 
away the boys who came begging for tickets. This room 
was open one hundred and thirty-five nights and the 
aggregate number of boys that came in was 7112. A 
girls’ club was organized with fifty members, which met 
every Saturday afternoon. ‘Then the work was extended 
to other parts of the city, a club room being opened at 
the People’s Institute on Tremont street, and in October 
another on Waltham street. Girls’ Clubs were organized 
and savings banks established. The object is to extend a 
helping hand to the street boys (regardless of nationality, 
religion or color) and provide comfortable rooms for them 
where they can spend a pleasant evening with books and 
games away from the demoralizing influences of street 
corners. Although in operation so short atime, the Boys’ 
(lab work shows surprising results. 
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The interest manifested outside New Hampshire in the 
movement for the preservation of the White Mountain 
forests indicates the importance of this matter and should 
have its weight with the Legislature. On the sixth page 
we publish a poem by Mr. Walter Storrs Bigelow, in re- 
sponse to Mr. J. B. Harrison's call, to which reference 
was made last week. We shall be pleased to receive 
other poems on this subject from our readers. 


The folly of bombarding the skies in order to ‘make 
rain’ is to go on this season, as last, under further appro- 
priations from a credulous Congress. Gen. Dyrenforth 
is now in Texas, preparing to expend the money given 
him from the almost empty treasury in sending up bal- 
loons and firing dynamite and in other ridiculous ‘experi- 
ments.’ It is with some feeling of indignation that we re- 
call the fact that the same congress which voted the ap- 
propriation for this ‘rain-making’ folly refused to give 
that great scientific work, the Geological Survey, the 
funds needed to carry on its operationsthis year. It is 
no consolation to learn that in addition to the money pro- 
vided by the government for this purpose, private capita- 
lists whoown lands in Kansas and the Dakotas, and 
boards of trade in the southwest, have also contributed 
liberally to the fund for meeting the expense. That isa 
private and personal matter. The other is of national con- 








The announcement of the discovery of a comet by 
Mr. W. R. Brooks of Geneva, N. Y., has been made dur- 
ing the week. This isa morning comet, and increases 
the number now visible to four, unless, indeed, the faint 
Barnard comet has slipped out of sight within a day or 
two. The Holmes comet is still visible with an opera- 
glass, but is growing fainter. The theoretical difficulties 
which arisein the consideration of its orbit makeit a 
most difficult one to compute. The most recent orbits 
give the comet a period of from six to seven years, and 
destroy, of course, all possibility of its being Biela’s. 


The Biela meteor shower, which is expected about 
this time, has already given evidences of its activity. 
This is the shower which surprised astronomers in 1872 
and which was found to be moving in the same orbit 
and, indeed, in the same partof the orbit as the expected 
Biela comets. It is not that notable shower seen in 
1833, again in 1866, and expected in 1899, when the stars 
literally ‘rained down,’ although that also comes in 
November, on the 13th or 14th. 
Nov. 27. The display may or may not be notable. 
not be counted, although in 1885 the shower occurred 
during daylight hours in this country, and only the end 
was seen here. 
year, cannot be positively predicted. 


ton Scientific Society, haviog seen more than 
hundred per hour om Wednesday evening. 





The public winter meeting of the State Board of 
Agriculture is to be held at the Town Hallin Spencer, 


through Friday of that week. 


made out, to be followed by discussion. 


organizations they represent. This is a good idea. 





There was a distinguished gathering at Concord, N 


mountain forests of that State. 
dignitaries, civil and ecclesiastical, of New Hampshire 


private park in New Hampshire. Mr. Rosewell B. Law 
rence, president of the Appalachian Club, Mr. Samuel H 
Scudder, of the Boston Society of Natural History, Mr 


from Massachusetts. 
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The earth’s closest 
approach to the orbit of the Biela meteors will be on 
In 
1872 and 1885, the meteors fell so fast thai they could 


Just what the exhibition will be this 
Some indications 
have already been noted, Mr. E. F. Sawyer, of The Bos- 
three 


this year, beginning on Tuesday, Dec. 6, and continuing 
A very interesting and 
varied programme of lectures and reports has been 
The Board sug- 
gests that Farmers’ Clubs and Granges at remote dis- 
tances avail themselves of the privileges of the meting 
by appointing delegates to attend and make report to the 


H., on Tuesday, when the State Board of Forestry helda 
conference on the subject of the preservation of the 
It included not only the 


but representatives of Massachusetts and New York. 
Among the latter was Mr. Auetin Corblo, who has a large 


James Draper of the National Grange and others came 
The work of the confrence fol- 
lowed the lines indicated in these columns last week,and a taken impression of what the people want. 
plan fer presentation to the Legislation was adopted. 


cern. The United States government cannot afford to 
cripple true science while subsiding scientific quackery. 


Last Sunday, the labor organization directing the 
strike at the Homestead works in Pennsylvania formally 
declared the strike ‘off,’ and the men rushed back to 
work. Thisis the end which has been foreseen from 
the beginning. But many of the men have been ‘black- 
listed’ by the company and will not be taken back; others 
find their old places occupied by better men; and all 
who return are obliged to forswear connection with 
labor unions and to submit toa reduction in the rate of 
wages. This is not asatisfactory settlement, either in- 
dastrially or morally. It leaves the old grievances and 
antagonisms more acute than ever. And when it is 
further considered that the loss in wages, in production 
and in trade amounts to many millions of dollars, to say 
nothing of the loss of life through the riots, it must be 
acknowledged that this great strike has paid in no way 
better than the many which have preceded it. 


The fascination of Arctic exploration has never been 
explained, although the fact is wellknown. Whoever 
makes a first venture into those inhospitable spaces is 
impelled to make a second, the attraction of the geograph- 
ical pole for men who have once placed themselves with- 
in its influence being as constant as that of the magnetic 
pole for the compass needle. Lieut. Peary has fallen 
under this influence. He is to return, and the Secretary 
of the Navy has granted the three years’ leave of absence 
required for the prosecution of his work. Lieut. Peary 
goes this time, as before, under the auspices of the Phil- 
adelpbia Academy of Natural Science. Thus within a 
year the pole will be attacked from two sides; Dr. Nan- 
sen drifting thither with the hypothetical polar current, 
and Lieut. Peary marching over ise snow-cap of Green- 
land. Will the two adventurers meet? 

The movement to secure the opening of the gates of 
the World’s Fair on Sundays is rapidly taking shape, and 
the case will be presented to Congress in so forcible a 
manner as to give good cause for the reversal of the vote 
of last session by which the Exposition was required to 
be closed on that day. The vote of the Directors of the 
Fair, advising the opening of the gates with the machin- 
ery silent and no sales allowed, indicates the feeling of 
the management. The opinions of distinguished clergy- 
men and leaders of Christian thought has been given in 
favorof Sunday opening through articles in magazines 
and reviews. And now the Mayor of Chicago has madea 
canvass of business men in good standing throughout the 
|country, which, he says, justifies his assertions that a 
|very large majority of the people of the United States 
| favor the opening; while six-sevenths of the residents of 
Chicago are of the same opinion. The vote of Congress 
| undoubtedly was given for Sunday closing under a mis- 
Although, 
really, it is not a question of majorities but of principle. 
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Novemper 26. The schoolmaster’s rule: ‘ ‘Can’t’ 


begins with a W.” 
NovemBer 27. The treasurer's rule: 
rest that clears the deck.” 


‘‘Anything is 


NoveMBerR 28. ‘In building churches for the rich 
and chapels for the poor, you are building the fortifica- 
tions behind which is to be fought the battle of caste.” 
—H. W. Bellows. 

NoveMBER 29. ‘‘Honor, truth*and justice are no 
provincialisms of this little world. They are the same in 
all systems and in all worlds.”—Martineau. 

NOVEMBER 30. ‘Very few 
behind their impressions.”"—W. H. Lyon. 


people have any facts 


Decemper 1. ‘*The man who lays the first shovelful 
upon the earth, and goes on—that man is building the 


mountain.”—Cenfacinus. 


Decemper 2. ‘‘An agreeable companion on a journey 
is as good as a carriage.”—Publius Syms. 


A LETTER BALLOT FOR NOMINATIONS. 

Now that the elections are over, it is perhaps as well 
to review the methods which we have adopted for the 
election of the men who are responsible for the work of 
the government. 

We are all familiar with the routine work of the 
actual election. On the appointed day we go to the polls 
and we deposit printed ballots elther in the state that 
they come from the press or altered by writing, stickers, 
and other devices allowed by the various laws in our 
various states. It is obvious that on election day in 
order to have a vote counted it is necessary in most cases 
to vote the ballot as it is printed. So far, then, as our 
individual ideas on the subject go, we are limited in our 
choice to the men who have been nominated by the politi- 
cal parties. In many cases, where one political party is 
in a decided majority, elections are foregone conclusions 
and the pre ence of a contest, which Americans indulge 
in much more frequently than any other nation, is only a 
pretence. 

The man who really, then, wishes to have a voice in 
choosing the candidates must go farther back than the 
actual election; that is, he must see that the right candi- 
dates are put upon the ‘ticket.’ In point of fact, a very 
small proportion of voters take this precaution. The 
primary elections, so called, are often not well advertised 
and are seldom largely attended, and the real primary 
elections, at which the candidates are fixed upon who 
shall be voted for at the elections, are still less widely 
advertised aud are attended by a still smaller number of 
voters. 

The tendency of this age is to specialization in all the 
affairs of life, and politics has become a specialty like 
everything else. It is the exception rather than the rule 
—and this is especially the case in our cities, small as well 
as large—that the candidate is the actual choice of a large 
number of his fellow citizens. In most cases he is the 
choice of the ‘Boss’ of his precinct or ward, and he 
knows it. The result 1s that he feels an allegiance, not 
to the men who have elected him, but to the men who 
have nominated him. 

This is only the statement of a well-known fact, and 
the people who wish to change this state of affairs have 
suggested more than one remedy. In the country, where 
there are town meetings and where there is free speech 
for everyone, affairs are not in this condition; but in the 
larger cities there is no town meeting, and the average 
citizen has absolutely no opportunity to voice his senti- 
ments, if he happens to have any, and still less opportu- 
nity of securing attention from those in power. Even if 
he goes to the length of hiring a hall, itis very doubtful 
if he can get anyone to listen to him who can effect 
results. 

Is there no way in which we can arrange to give our 
city people the same right of speech, and more, the same 
right to be heard, that is held in our country towns? 

It is possible that a ehange in method may assure to 
our city people this right. The custom has been es- 
tablished, and perhaps is growing, in some societies 
whose members’ homes are widely scattered, of nomi- 
nating and, sometimes, electing officers by letter ballot. 
Two instances under this arrangement may be noted. 
The Association of the Alumni of Harvard College nomi- 
nates its candidates for Overseers in this way, and the 
Relief Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad chooses 
its directors in this way. The method is substantially 
similar in each case. The proper officer of the Associ- 
ation encloses a blank ballot to each voter. This ballot 
the voter fills up with his candidates, sigas, and for- 
wards. Why could not a device of this kind be adopted 
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at least in the nomination of candidates for public | other method seems 
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The experience of these Associations shows us that 
| there is ample chance to ‘electioneer’ under this system. 
Itis the custom of friends of candidates in both these 
| Associations to distribute addresses to such electors as 
they think they can influence, and this could easily be 
done if this method were employed to nominate, say, 
candidates for Aldermen or for members of the Common 
Council in our cities. 

If a secret ballot is desired, even at primary meetings, 
it would seem that the United States mails are sufficiently 
|inviolate to insure the delivery to each registered voter 
of one offical ballot and of only one. Of course, the 
offical ballots issued by the committe incharge would be 
the on'y ones counted. 

The Australian ballot, now so largely adopted in this 
country, with its blank column for the writing in of any 
candidates whom the voter prefers, would seem to offer 
an opportunity of trying au experiment with the letter 
ballot of naming candidates entirely independent of the 
present political parties; but it seems possible that if this 
experiment were tried to any considerable extent that 
the present parties would not be slow to adopt this 
modern method. The mails are used every year more and 
more by the campaign committees in distributing ad- 
dresses and sample ballots, and in most cases they are 
well equipped for the forwarding of a ballot for use in 
nomination ani for the counting of such ballots. 

We have no quarrel with the present political parties 
except where they are controlled by men who use their 
position for personal ends, and to see every political 
party under the undoubted control of a majority of its 
members would be to see the goverment of the country tn 
honest hands. Is it not possible that the use of a letter 
ballot for the nomination of candidates may put the 
control of party where it belongs? 

THOMAS CORAM. 


CATCH-PENNY ASTRONOMY. 





Tur COMMONWEALTH has considered it proper, from 
time to time, to discuss the relations of newspapers to 
legal trials, and to decry the positions usurped by manv 
of them in the promulgation of judgments, issued with 
an assumption of authority, in advance of those regu- 
larly pronounced by the courts. It seems enlmently fit 
at this time to discuss the relations of newspapers to 
popular science, in the light of the flood of catch-penny 
astronomy evoked by the abandoned hypothesis that the 
Holmes comet is but the return of Biela. 

The official information concerning comet Holmes 
may be stated in a nut-shell. The original cablegram of 
announcement came direct to my hands and the official 
distribution of the same to astronomers of the country 
and to the press was made personally by me. On Novem- 
ber 8, a cablegram from Europe announced the discovery 
of comet Holmes; November 11, another message an- 
nounced probable identity with Biela, on the authority of 
Prof. Berberich of Berlin; and, on the 13th inst., a third 
message declared the comets not identical. The:e are 
the official facts, and any statements in the matter must 
have been based upon them or upon original investiga- 
tions. 

The earliest authoritative orbit was computed by 
Father Searle at Washington, a notice of which is pub- 
lished in the Astronomical Journal for Nov. 18, from 
which it appears that not only is the comet not that of 
Biela, but that it has already passed perihelion and is 
receding from the sun. During the interim, for five days 
after Prof. Berberich’s announcement of non-identity, 
our papers have been literally overflowing with sensa- 
tional articles, baseless, or based on the ex- 
ploded hypothesis of identity, until the people of the 
country have been led to expect a phenomenon which no 
astronomer had felt warranted in predicting, and, in the 
failure of which to appear, disappointment and distrust 
of scientific work cannot fail to be wide-spread. At the 
moment of writing, the tide has turned and the papers 
are hedging upon the fact, which before had been care- 
fully screened from view if indeed it had been mentioned 
at all, that these sensational stories have been the merest 
guess-work. 

Had the newspaper articles been of even fairly good 
quality, written by someone acyuainted with the rudi- 
ments of astronomy and introducing no more than was 
known, or at Jeast nothing which was known to be untrue, 
the review of the story of Biela’s comet would have been 
of interest and educational value. The newspapers are 
potent factors in popular education, and it behooves them 
to exercise this power with at least a little care. In the 
distribution of scientific facts, which are of themselves 
| positive, care should be exercised, in the interests of 
public information, not to disseminate statements which 
are untrue, nor should the hu®ry of a newspaper office be 
a valid excuse for such slovenly work, filled with glaring 
incongruities, as has appeared in some of the articles 
intended for popular perusal. 

It may seem undignified, from a scientific point of 
view, to descend to the ernt’cism, point by~point, of a 
crade newspaper article, but under the circumstances no 
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The Savior holds in either extended hand , the half of 
a loaf, his eyes being slightly raised and fixed on vacan- 
cy. The face is mournful, pallid, almost death-like, and 
hasa little of the strange, archaic character familiar in 
Byzantine art. The figure is clothed in one long, whit- 
ish robe. The disciples, on the contrary, are sturdy 
working-men, in rough every-day clothes of our time, 
one of them witha Jewish, the other with an ordinary 
Celtic face. Gesticulating and with open mouths, their 
expression is one of alarm, almost panic. Meanwhile, 
the serving woman and boy show no interest or con- 
sciousness of what is taking place. 

It is not easy to understand how the artist recon- 
ciled himself to the justaposition of the modern dress, 
to say nothing of its wearers, with the absolutely con- 
ventional figure of the Savior, sitting, by the bye, in a 
rush-bottomed chair, though it is evident that cotem- 
porary Realisn® shrinks from presenting him in any- 
thing approaching cotemporary dress—and for a good 
reason, the traditional Jesus only being surely recogniz- 
able in Art. 

Historic clothing is not in it itself of the first impor- 
tance, but an anachronism or unsuitability of dress dis- 
tracts the eye and disturbs the the ideal in this 
matter being to please through appropriate and harmo- 
nious costume, without attracting too much attention to 
it. This is the secret of so-called conventional dress in 
art, which aims by avoiding local character to concen- 
trate the attention entirely upon the subject treated. 
Even exact and elaborate reproduction of local color 
and conditions, as in the case of Holman Hunt’s Orien- 
tal versions of Scripture themes, falls flat, because the 
novelty and strangeness of detail, almost as much as the 
discrepancy and anachronism of Lhermitte’s treatment, 
preoccupy the eye and preclude any simple powerful 
impression. 

But the artist apparently is wanting in comprehen- 
sion of the distinctive character of the gospel story it- 
self, his work being scanty of life and expression, 
beyond the galvanic and unintelligent shock which he 
has imparted to the two subordinate personages. 

Yet, whether this story be regarded as_ history or 
legend, there is nothing in English literature which sur- 
passes it in dramatic intensity and human interest, 
except it be St. John’s account of the raising of Lazarus 
and of the Resurrection itself; but it is beset with 
practical difficulties xs a motive for art, some of which 
will be pointed out. 


mind, 


As the incident has elements of reality, as well as 
what we call unreality; of the natural and the super- 
natural; the combination of both, in any represention 
of the scene, would seem to be essential: a paradoxical 
point of view for a realist. 

On the one hand, is that almost unimaginable figare, 
of the statue of perfect manhood, whose lately famil- 
iar presence, though veiled by the transfiguring power 
of the resurrection, was yet such as to cause the disci- 
ples’ hearts to bura within them and yearn toward him 
who was presently to be revealed to them as indeed 
their own daily companion and familiar friend. 

On the other hand, are the disciples, perhaps bearing 
marks of the eight-miles walk from Jerusalem, and cer- 
tainly of the talk-by the way, their attention centred up- 
on their benign guest, with a vague expectation in their 
eyes, merging into unspeakable but joyful amazement, as 
his accustomed action of blessing and breaking bread re 
veals in at instant the personality of the living and death- 
conquering Master. 

Two alternatives might seem to be open to the painter. 
To show the event at the highest point of climax or be- 
fore it: Isay might seem, because I think neither alterna- 
tive promises any satisfactory result. 

And let it be remembered that even Rembrandt, who 
did not shrink from portraying the raising of Lazarus, 
with his usual intelligence relinquished the attempt 
which Mr. Lhermitte has made,and shows the disciples at 
Emmaus only after the supreme event had transpired 
and Jesus had di-appeared. 

Our artist, however, has endeavored to grasp the scene 
at its beight, which implies not only the usual difficulty of 
satisfying the modern mind with any mere conventional 
portrait of Christ, but the desperate effort to fix upon 
canvas a complex and fugitive condition,in its very nature 
as elusive as the lightning’s flash. 

And itis not only the familiar Christ of art, nor the 
unique being of whom our century thinks, whom we may 
exact from the realist on his own terms, but in this in- 
stance something at least of the mysterious,glorified body 
of the resurrection which so deeply impressed his im- 
mediate followers. 

As regards the point of time to be represeated, to an- 
ticipate the crisis of the event is to give the Savior an 
aspect yet recognizable by the spectator as he was not 
then recognizable by the disciples, and this circumstance 
tends to reduce the scene to the level of any § friendly 
meal, which is foreign to the purpose. 

Yet if at the supreme noment the Master's face is that 


but a god-like face, in one of its divinest aspects; con- 
ventional enough to be unmistakable, ideal to the point 
of transfiguration! 

Truly a subject for idealists and realists equally, even 
though they should join hands, as some day they will. 

It may be added that it is not one where the painter 
may even attempt to show the Savior's figure as if fad- 
ing from view as in the case of a mere apparition, as_ the 
scripture text declares that it was absolutely he himself 
who was seen at Emmaus. 

It has been suggested that in the present instance, ‘The 
Supper at Emmaus’ is a misnomer, and that, according to 
the artist’s original idea, his picture should be called: 
‘Christ breaking bread with the poor.’ If this be the 
case, I failto see that the composition becomes clearer or 
more forcible, and perhaps there is less reason to endorse 
its short-comings. 

I think it can hardly be doubted that Mr. Lhermitte has 
signally failed in attempting a path which the very angels 
of art have feared totread, though not necessarily to his 
discredit; far from it, supposing him to be actuated by 
a lofty purpose. 

Indeed, we may well be thankful, in this day of low 
art ideals, when anyone aims so high; and let it be hoped 
that he or some other, in a similar spirit, if with a less 
soaring ambition, may endeavor to portray some image 
of the Christ, sometimes visible to the mind's eye, who 
is, we may believe, even now present in humble homes, 
and at many a holy supper where any are gathered to- 
gether with his love in their hearts and upon their faces. 


W. Henry WINSLOw. 


MR. CHAMPERNOON’S PORTFOLIO. 


THE FRESCOES IN THE STATE HOUSE. 

No person has ever been much in our State House 
without being struck.with the beauty of the decoration. 

A letter from a friend gives the following account of the 
way in which this decoration was executed : 

Passing one of those tempting windows on Boylston 
St., where piles of rosy apples alternated with corres- 
ponding ones of yellow lemons, came the flash of the old 

feeling that I used to know when, asa child, I watched 

the venders of those fruits, on those never to be forgot- 

ten visits to the dear old ‘Hub.’ And tonight, sitting 

alone by my cosy fire, it allcame up again as I eagerly 

read your memories of Boston Common. Back of it all 

rises, with a tender pathos, the recital of one whose 

years had lengthened into the eighties, but whose mem- 
ory had not lost all of its freshness. 

{t was seven years ago this month, and the good lady 

had been asking me somewhat of plans for the coming 
winter. 

‘*‘And so you're going to live on Pinckney St.! how [ 
should like to come and call, for [ lived there when I was 
a little child and there were only six houses on the street. 

We moved over from Charlestown where we first lived 
on coming from England. Father’s name was Reynard, 
and he had gone to the old country to perfect himself as 

a frescoer. He was the best one in the States, and they 
gave him the State Houseto fresco. When he got that 
job he wanted to be near his work, so we moved to Pinck- 
ney St. until our own house on Mt. Vernon St. was fin- 
ished. That was the first one built upon that street; it 
a little to the left of the State House. 

‘“‘Father’s frescoes were never retouched uutil the 
recent (to her) decorations to the State House. The end 
of Mt. Vernon St. was a high hill which they graded in 
making the new street at its foot, and father named that 
Charles St. in honor of King Charles. 

‘‘How long did we live there? Oh! until { was quite a 
girl. Father’s business took him all over the country, 
and once some men persuaded him that in buying the old 
Gov. Wentworth place in New Hampshire he could create 
such a home as gentlemen have in England. Mother did 
not want to go, but finally we all got moved there, and a 
little later, father was called to Riehmond, Va., to decor- 
ate the theatre in that city, but he died of fever before 
its completion. 

‘‘Must you go? Well, I’m so glad to have seen you. 
Perhaps you'd like this bit of knitting that I’m finishing 
off, in remembrance of this pleasant morning.” 

With the dawn of the next morning my dear old 
friend had fallen into her last long sleep. 





GODIN AND LECLAIRE. 

Godin was really a great man; that is, he had con- 
structiveness of a larger sort than is common. He 
could organize and operate business very successfully. 
and at the same time his social plans were ideal and 
practical. It is not often thata physical inspection is 
equal to the impression obtained from writers about 
such affairs as his: but the fumilistére is quite up $0 the 
ideal. The continued success of the Leclaire House 
twenty years after the master’s death, and the Godin 





of the conventional, recognizable Christ, what can there 
be in it, or in a picture itself, to explain the agitated as- 
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House already several years, go a long way towards 
sbowing that coéperative management can do as well as 
| management of a single proprietor. There iz no dim- 
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WRITTEN TESTS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


I take the liberty of inquiring, in behalf of the pecu- 
liar constituency [ represent, whether your objection to 
written examinations would extend to the polnt of wish- 
ing to see them abolished from the reformed Civil 
Service system. Some of our Civil Service Reformers 
are still considerably in doubt whether the present exam- 
ination system is as efficacious as some other means of 
discovering how much applicants for positions know, 
and how well they know it. Upto the present time, no 
plan has been offered for superseding the existing ar- 
rangement which has seemed to be practically any better; 
but, as our paper represents the most advanced element 
among the Reformers—those, in short, who do not be- 
lieve that we have yet reached perfection in anything— 
I know our readers would all be glad to get new lig ht 
from any source which they could all thoroughly re- 
spect. Sincerely yours, Francis E. Leupp, Jr. 





A PEOPLE'S SINGING CLASS. 


I take much pleasure in answering your inquiries 
about the People’s Singing Class in Cooper Union. 

The classes will all be of one grade. They are in- 
tended solely for beginners, for those working-people 
who know nothing of the art of singing. When, atthe 
first lesson, it became evident that the class contained 
many voices more or less trained, Mr. Damrosch re- 
marked that the class is not intended for such, and that 
their presence deprived other people of the privilege of 
instruction. Judging from the attendance on the last 
two Sundays and the singing on those days,I should 
say that the persons to whom the remarks were directed 
had withdrawn from the class. There is a fee of ten 
cents a lesson, going toward the rent of the hall and 
other incidental expenses. There is no extra charge for 
music or books of any kind, and the services of Mr. 
Damrosch and his assistants are given free. Itis un- 
derstood that the class will meet every Sunday for thirty 
weeks. 

At present 2182 names are enrolled in the first class, 
and nearly 600 in a second, which is rapidly increasing. 
I am sure that one reason for the success of this under- 
taking—the same reason for the success of the People’s 
Sunday Concerts once given in Cooper Union—is the fact 
that its management isin the hands of working people 
and men who live in the tenements. The General Secre- 
tary, Mr. Edward King, is one of the best known, most 
intelligent, and trusted of New York working-men. 

A NEW UTOPIA. 

I intend ‘during the coming winter to visit Central 
America for the purpose of obtaining from some of the 
governments of that country a concession of a large 
tract of land, the conditions of whose soil and climate 
will make it suitable for colonization by people from the 
United States. Lintend to secure such immunities from 
taxation, duties and military service. and such privileges 
of local self-government for my colonists, as will insure 
them adequate protection for a sufficient term of years 
to enable the colony to become strong, homogeneous and 
self-supporting; and so that I can establish society and 
property rights on a basis similar to those which govern 
the Topolobampo colony in N. W. Mexico. 

I say similar, I mean, iu the main features. In other 
words, the policy I desire tocarry out (and which has been 
the ambition of my life to assist in consummating) is that 

he colony, as an aggregation, shall own the land, the 
water supply, the gas andelectric works, the telephone, 
and all those large works of public necessity and comfort 
which in alllands, it requires acombination of individuals 
to establish and maintain. 

Individual ownership of real estate will be limited 
only by these conditions : that the owner cannot mort- 
gage the same, nor sell the same, except to the people who 
will refund to him its cost; the cost of all real estate and 
the improvements thereon to be a matter of public record. 
Non-residents shall not own realestate. The individuality 
of the home, the sacredness of the marriage relation, 
the cessation of public work on the Sabbath, universal 
education, shall be our foundation stones. Intemperance 
shall not be tolerated. 

The government of the colony shall purchase all the 
products of the colony and dispose of them to the best 
advantage, having for that parpose men the best quali- 
fled to secure all those products are worth. The govern- 
ment shall also buy in other lands, at wholesale prices, 
what the colonists do not raise or make, and sell to them 
at cost. Thus no man may make profit off the community 
by simply exchanging commodities. I esteem labur as 
the only producer of wealth, and that only he who pro- 
duces something should receive a reward. The exchang- 
ing shall be done by the government for the benefit of its 
members. 

I believe these ideas are right and practical. It is 
simply a corporation with an indefinite number of stock- 
holders. 

Iam aware of the obstacles in the way—of the failures 
which have been made in trying to put these ideas into 
execution; one of the principal reasons being I think, 
that not enough care was exercised, at the outset, in the 
selection of colonists. I would make careful inquiry 














into the antecedents of everyone of the first thousand | 


colonists, men and women, so that only those who could 
and would adapt themselves to such conditions, had faith 
in the enterprise, and solid character, should be allowed 
to assist in establishing the colony. 
might, with more safety, undertake to educate new- 
comers to the new order of things. 

The locality belog ready for the first fifty families, 
we, you, and all the friends of the enterprise would take 
care to secure only the most desirable people. They 
should paya moderate sum for a town lot and for a small 
farm ; if not in cash, on long time without interest; the 
rates to be made to them subject to the lien of the com- 
pany for advancements; and a small payment down 
should be exacted, which shonld at once {become colony 
money and be devoted to colony interests. 

Mind you, that I ask nothing of you #& this time. Nor 
do I intend to ask anything of you in the future more 
than advice and influence, provided you are after exami- 
nation, satisfied as to my character, my plan and my con- 
cession. I make this trip solely upon my own expense. 
[{ have no object in view except the carrying out of the 
plan I have outlined to you. Whatever right, privilege, 
land or thing of value I get, I shall turn over to the col- 
ony, subject to a lien to those who advance money to the 
enterprise. Should I obtain a valuable concession, I 
could return to the west and interest capital in it; but 
western capital would be invested only for the profit. 
That is not what I want, nor the purpose which I intend 
the concession (if I get one) shall subserve. 

THE 
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JOHN RITCHIE, JR., BEFORE THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN 
CLUB, NOV. 9, 1892. 

Standing on the summit of Great Blue Hill, or indeed 
on the top of any one of our surburban hills commanding 
the distant northwest view, the horizon is bounded in 
this direction by mountain forms projected against the 
sky. Monadnock may be distinguished and Pack Monad- 
nock, and to the east of the latter, the jumbled mass of 
the Temple Hills. These elevations lie just across the 
boundary of New Hampshire. The town of Temple is 
very hilly, being traversed from north to south by the 
Pack Monadnock Mountains and by one or two subordi- 
nate ranges of hills. The northern [summit of Pack 
Monadnock is cut by the boundary of Greenfield; its 
southern peak is divided by the Peterboro line; to the 
south range the four or five summits of Temple Mountain 
terminating abrubtly in the cliffs of Spofford'’s Gap; to 
the south and within the limits of New Ipswich lies Kid- 
der, while still south is Barrett. With these great hills 
ard a host of smaller elevations, and with the charming 
rides jand rambles, the region is particularly attractive. 
Those who like the good air which comes with an alti- 
tude of a thousand feet, but who do not ‘demand the 
grandeur of the high mountains, can find here a pictures- 
que region with peculiar charms. 

The district is a familiar one to Appalachians, and dis- 
cussion of it would be but the review of well trodden 
ground, for our excursions have several times touched 
the summit of Grand Monadnoek; Crotched and Lynde- 
boro mountains, the woods and hills of Wilton, the 
heights of Watatic and the sandy plains of Townsend 
have all been the goals of our parties, while individual 
members of the club are not strangers to the summit of 
the Pack itself. It may be well to note, however, that 
the hills above Wilton to the west afford the best view- 
puints for the range, and, seen across the intervening 
valley, the twin peaks of Pack Monadnock stand forth, 
two symmetrical, imposing mountains, with their grace- 
ful connecting ridge. 

The town of Temple, N. H., was settled about one 
hundred and thirty years ago, its small area being in- 
creased after afew years by land set off from the 
adjoining towns. It contains now, I judge, about 
twenty-five square miles, and its present population of 
three hundred is but a third of that which it once could 
boast. Asin many other districts, the nomenclature of 
the mountains is somewhat changeful, but this matter 
is one which Ihave not had an opportunity to follow 
closely or accurately. The peak upon which the park is 
situated, now called by some Miller Mountain, was at 
one time named Whiting Mountain, while the north peak 
has been called Barret Mountain, a name several times 
repeated in this region. The older inhabitants, how- 
ever, agree that the name Pack Monadnock applies to 
both of these summits. 

Peterboro, the adjoining town on the west, has been 
the birthplace of many distinguished men (including 
three of the governors of Massachusetts), and promi- 
nent among them isGen. James Miller. He was born in 
1776, received his education at the common schools of 
his native town and the Academy at Amberst, N. H., 
finishing with an uncompleted course at Wiliiams Col- 
lege. He chose the profession of the law, but in 1809 he 
accepted a military commission, dghting the Indians 
with Wiiliam Henry Harrison, taking honors at Lundy’s 
Lane and doing excellent work throughout the war of 
1812. {In 1815, he settled in Temple, and four years 
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Of the two peaks of Pack Monadnock, t! 
is the better view-point. It has a flat top 
in extent, wholly denuded of trees, and affords from 
every point a prospect in all directions, an advantage 
over its neighboring wooded park. The two pests 
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so nearly equalin height, there being but about egh 
feet difference, that each seems to affect the prospec 
from the other, and the most satisfactory results are } 


be found in the combined view. If a similar park cou 
be established on the North Peak, and a road constract 
along the connecting col, a work which could be a 
plished without heavy expense, the state could then boast 
an attraction which would possess every element of te 
picturesque. 

Those who have at heart an interest in the prese 
tion of natural scenery will bail with delight the estadush 
ment of Miller Park ; while, as anevidenc mmendabi 
public spirit in New Hampshire, a state which is today 
ancing between its great lumber interests and those | ther 
industries which depend upon the: picturesque, the est 
lishment of this park is at once satisfactor! 
couraging. 
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You may remember that I pointed out early | 
the summer the peculiar case of the strike at ‘ ete 
This has developed the question: What Is ' — 
when our hired man is our ruler’ Imagin - ng pied 
Billy Kelly had not made up the furnace fire this — 
and being told that he had gone to attend to his : 7 Z 
mayorofthecity. It seems hard that I should not be 
my fire made up, when I pay for it being done; an pa 
on the other hand, it seems very hard t “s be en 
should be debarred by poverty from ‘taking that pa! de 
public affairs for which his eminent talents 58 ccf pen 
fitted him, etc.’ It has been reserved for th: F , ae ail 
are nothing if not logical, to put this theory - arg 
equality to the test. ‘‘All men are free - 1 ¢ a wet 
they? Very well; then we'll have Galvigese, om : pl 


workman, for mayor.” ButCalvignac, being 
his work at the mill carelessly. So the mi) a 
charge him. Who is to say thet they shall n * ew 7 
their work being welldone? And yet how can 4 @ 
an official and work besides? 

The whole question came up th 
Chambre des Déptués. The Radicals hoped . be 
eht Government thereby. But the Governmett, 
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gue ™. 1392 
: suddenly offered to arbi- 





i .tysed to intefere, 

4 li slout - he high contending powers. Baron 
pate petweed = an oad accepted in their name; 
Reine eat Me ee - ere forced to give at least ® tacit 
che Radics! jeader thing like the old child’s story 


‘ —@ some : 
rae in the manger, the stick was & 


was all-fired slow, till the right talis- 
‘fire burn stick, stick beat dog, 


went like a charm. 


sen 
a see dog was 4 dog 
were tae VVes 
. the ire 
eaas stics, ** 
wheo 


was found 
mad 
c und a 


t ries tells of how two English 
1 et comrade who shot himself) 
| the poor, mangled body so that 
sop OP coe the wound, and write ome to the poor 
pomey © ~ r from pain, that her boy has died of 
a ‘ author persuades us to think, with 
always provided that they were 
perhaps, after all, ‘truth is even 
spoken’; and the exactly similar 
French « oars seems to bear this quotation 
: ers were exploring in Africa. One 

» himself, and the other, with his men,buried 
: that he might not too much grieve the 
to them that their son had 
. far it’s exactly like Mr. Kipling’s 
sequel different; for some ‘penny 
ed this story, looked up the case, and has 
ood. So now all our young lieutenant 
demand full investigation by the Govern- 
ems to suspect any foul play on his 
officer convicted of falsehood. It 
aaa . origgish to say 80; but perhaps one may 
ade ith bad better be kept in the light, 
is. than left at the bottom of the well. 


But 


wrote 


18 


fa 


me 


is 


seay that 


werer naked she 
- —— 


We in America know quite enough of ‘the Law’s de- 
but | think in France they can show us @ thing or 


es » tat line. Take, as an instance, the case of the 
Pacama Canal. The crash in that affair came some two 
vears ago; yet the trial of its directors for dishonesty 
bes not yet come agout As most of its directors are 
gil! pon the Bourse, it ts only natural that they should 
every means in their power to keep the case from 
“ie on. But M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, the Pro- 
oa ‘eperal, insists that neither fear nor favor shall 
bee this year from proceeding. 

‘bad an instance last summer of how deeply all 
Praoce is interested in the Panama affair. I was sketch- 
tng \o yantry, and a peasant came and watched me 
working. After some time, we fellinto talk. On learn- 


ing Leame from America, he asked me what we thought 
Without thinking, I replied that 
many of usthought it an arrant humbug. In an instant 
I saw by the way his face fell that he was one of the 
onfortuuate investors, for almost every peasant is one. 
It was too late to try and patch up matters, and he 
of witha heart-broken look. 


of Yee Panama Canal. 


ved 

| know how many COMMONWEALTH readers re- 
member the great centennial celebration at Concord in’75. 
Toe orator of the day was thundering out his finest pe- 
nods, when ail attention was turned to the grand stand. 
There General Grant and the other guests of the day were 
seen peacefully sinking, sinking, with the platform. No 
o} Wie granite Grant kept on smoking, much as ever, 
dat you can imagine the sickly terror shown on the faces 
soutlim. Fortunately the platform only gave way a 
foot or two and thenheld out. { mention this becanse a 
somewhat parallel case occured the other day in France. 
They were having a grand celebration at a rather small 
in the Provinces and had built a temporary 
‘eatre for the ceremonies. Unfortunately, when all the 
copie Were got in, the theatre also fell in, causing great 
ssoflifeandlimb. This ought to be agreat card for 
‘Qose sticklers for slow and careful building, who are al- 
"ays olding up to us how men built in those good old 
mes, the middle ages; when however, one remembers 
‘ast at the celebrated Cathedral of Seville they have been 
ged to take down, one at a time, all of the huge pil- 





French town 





‘A's, Duilding each in turn before the next be pulled 
low . and all because they were first built of rubble and 
Bot of that endn no et 

** atenduring stone they looked to be, when one 
thinks of s thi " 
oess OF Al this, One doubts even the Middle Ages. 

it’s the fashion nowadays to say that the so-called 
Psychological novel 


bas seen its best days. However 


“at May be, Mr. Paul Bourget does not seem to think it, 


¢ 


. He Dasfwritten anew novel even more analytical and 
‘tTospective then 9 . ? 

: te, Ctive than ‘his earlier books; and what is more, 
“© 088 writ 


the Figaro vou " poatans (which has appeared, also, in 
a a _ ading the psychological novelin general 

4 ‘iD particalar. The most common objection 
Pat. Saeaat this class of novelsis that they are 
It is as So nr { think, argues stupidity in the sayer. 
alin a bene that a novel is stupid because it is 
u ‘and, as to say that chess or billiards are 
ecause they are games hard to master. 
able objection to these novels is that they 


rought 


i 4 
aie oe 
. 


to unders 
uninteresting 
A More reason 


&f¢ morhid the 

hnanes ‘ therefore Unhealthy; and that as healthiness 
MMUSt GiWways b * 

these must ther. ©en a characteristic of great art, 


Lhere f¢ 
Rot hold, | oe ore be poor art. But this theory does 





morbid quality to be found in the paintings of both. The | 
same remark applies in different ways to Heine or to 
Rossetti in literature. And surely nothing is more lovely, 
though what so sad,as a fading rose,a sick child ora 
dying land. Abraham Lincoln, in speaking of another 
subject, summed the whole thing up: ‘‘They are a very 
good sort of thing for people who like that sort of thing.” 


Purr L. Hae. 


he had a checkered life with more shade than sun—what 
do all these things matter now? Why need this tran- 
quil heart have quivered or mourned over any of these 
troubles? Inthe hush of death, in the great calm of 
eternity, of what account are humanity’s small woes? 
These thoughts may well come to us sometimes to 
help us keep our vision clear, but we need not keep 
eternity in sight to recognize the folly of small worries. 
Half the dangerous bridges that we cross with infinite 
foreboding would not have heen in our path if we had not 
sought them out; and such as we have to get over are 
not so enjoyable that we need to retrace our steps for 
years to cross them again and again. 

There are numerous wise mottoes and maxims that 
we can summon to our aid, but after all to me home-made 
mottoes are best. Very terse and homely ones will serve a 
better purpose than a canto of fine verse. I have given 
mine. Itis merely, ‘Let it pass.’ Isay itto myself when 
some very jagged and tiresome ills come up—some keen- 
edged memories—some disappointments that hurt hard. 
The singular part of it is that the woes will pass, as 
once they would not. There is something currish about 
trouble, so it be not bereavement. A stern, uncompro- 
mising rebuff, an unyielding face set against its advances, 
a ‘thus far and no farther,’ will make it slink away. We 
might be attended by a pack of these persistent worries, 
and forfeit all our comfort to them, if we did not rise to 
the occasion and put them from us. 

We may as well make up our minds that something 
will stand between us and perfect happiness, and cheer 
and occupy ourselves by getting snatches and glimpses 
of the sunshine as we go. The fact that fortune 
ates, that— 


OBSERVATIONS, 
ANTI-WORRY PHILOSOPHY. 

The wise-acres who have lived before us have been 
in no way chary of their philosophy, and it is wonder- 
ful that we fallto absorb at sight the worldly wisdom 
that has been written out for us. 
It is all as clear as a b c after we have found it out 
for ourselves, but all these counsels seem the hollowest 
kind of verbiage when read by the inexperienced eyes of 
youth. 
This matter of worrying over things that can in no 
wise be helped has been turned over for us again and 
again, yet most people get dangerously near the middle 
years of life before they work out a philosophy that 
enables them to shed useless worries. Some never grasp 
it at all, yet from time immemorial the ancients have 
told, and moderns have echoed, how futile and how 
foolish is misery over wrongs and ills that are irremedi- 
able. 
‘Experience can no more be transferred in morals 
than in art,” Froude says; surely it cannot inthe simple 
practical wisdom of everyday life; witness our folly in 
not allowing bygones to be bygones. Whatif we have 
made a serious mistake for which we must suffer pain- 
ful consequences? It is merely one more elemeat 
wrought into life; we take our morning bitters with 
such ingredients mixed in asthe doctor’s formula pre- 
scribed, and two or three extras more or less make little 
difference when we get our mouths made uptoit. We 
can take life in just that way; one more bitterness or ten 
more are of no great account in the sum total. Life 
should be a tonic—not a blood poisoner. 
Weare so foolish, and yet so pitiable, when we per- 
sistin stabbing our hearts onthe sharp point of some 
remembrance that we ought to put resolotely away. If 
it is a loss, inexpressibly dreary as that is, we have to 
adjust our lives to it. We have to close up the circle of 
present possessions, and not sigh too heavily over its 
reduced circumferences. 
I do not remember who has said that the first pressure 
of sorrow brings out the best wine; after that the con- 
stant weight brings out bitterness, the lees. It is not 
worth while to allow this bitterness to permeate the life 
and spoil all its sweetness. Sorrow may and must be 
crushing, but by the help of time and philosophy—more 
especially by the help of religion—one can get above it. 

If we could but have a perspective when trouble 
comes, how much anguish we might be spared! When 
one pauses to think about it, it becomes apparent that 
the miseries that assail us, harrowing up our feelings, 
wringing our hearts, causing us to turn uneasily on our 
nillows or to grow faint-hearted in our work, are not the 
trou les of a far-off yestesday. 

A friend may have been unkind or treacherous, a 
dozen years ago; we may have taken the wrong course at 
the cross-roads, and left good fortune behind; we may 
have done ever so many foolish or reprehensible things 
over which we groaned in spirit at the time; but it is 
none of these threadbare anguishes over which we moan 
today. The mistake, or the loss, or the wrong-doing of 
the present confronts us, and for all that we can see it 
will stand there forever, shutting the sunshine from our 
path. 

Now, as we are so sure to get over, in & measure, our 
keen sorrows or annoyances, why not look at them from the 
first at long range? Why not say to ourselves, as one 
ill succeeds another, ‘Let it pass;” why not ignore it 
after it has shown its face? 

This can be done in little things. Perhaps not until 
one has lost large things. One must have known what 
great pain is before one can feel that nothing can hurt 
auy more. Some old sage has said that no one can be 
happy till after he has passed his sixtieth year. Those 
who are not near that giddy eminence of bliss cannot 
say how true this may be, bat I suppose he would have 
us know that until that time, or thereabout, one does not 
get wisdom encugh to live for happiness; one does not 
grasp the philosophy that will let ‘things beyond all 
remedy’ be ‘beyond regard.’ 

Earlier than that, I think, one can learn the lesson. 
We losea great many things as years come and go, but 
so far as temporal possessions are concerned we are to 
lose them all presently. ‘Naked and portionless we 
came into the world,’ and we shull have very little to show 
for vur gainings when our cold hands are folded at the 
last. A rehearsal of the petty trials and losses of one’s 
life would seem unwarrantable frivolity if spoken over 
a sleeper who had passed beyond them all. 

He lost his watch six years ago; his ship went down 
at sea; his sweetheart died; some of his friends gave 


fluctu - 


Every black has its white, 

And every sweet its sour, 

has after alla promise of at least intermittent good—our 
full share, we may be sure. 


The best way to take trouble is not to take it; let it 
pass. Care will killa cat; there are enough other foes 
to assail mankind. No one save a mental scientist can 
‘will’ disease to pass by on the other side, but any of us 
may learn to keep our spirits half-way proof against 
wretched little worries. 

Fortune gets out at heels? Well, set the fashion of 
nice open heels; embroider the edges and call it satis- 
sactory. Turn trouble wrong side out; ten to one, it has 
a decent lining. Until one has examined a ‘dispensation’ on 
both sides it is folly to decry it. 

If one gets very tired of whistling to keep the cour- 
age up, and a little weak in the spine from standing 
firmly against those multitudinous attacks, there's noth- 
ing down in the books—that is, in woman’s books-— 
against a semi-occasional collapse. 

It is singular, when all is said, what recuperative 
power there is in a genuine good ‘cry’! The bravest eyes 
are all the better for an occasional overflow. We may have 
so much of woman in us, however hard we try to be self- 
reliant angels. GEORGIA ALLEN Prcx. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


THE REPAIRERS OF DILAPIDATION. 


They were a little band of King’s Daughters, and 
they in ail sweetness and sincerity of heart desired to . 
do service to the King. And having been wisely and 
sanely taught, they knew that the most sure and simple 
way of serving Him was to serve those of His children 
whose needs they knew and could minister to. 

. 

* 

It seemed to them so hard to find opportunity for 
such ministration. They were very young; the oldest 
of them not yet seventeen; and if they were to save up 
for their charities every penny which ina twelvemonth 
found its way to their private purses—and fortunately, 
being human, normal, every day children, they were not 
in the least likely to do anything of the kind—the 
united sum would not be enough to do anything which 
seemed to them worth doing. It was almost Christmas 
time, and the sweet impulses which stir all hearts toward 
kindness and fellowship at that dear season stirred wist- 
fully and compellingly in theirs. But what ceuld they 
do, with only empty hands and good will, to make 
Christmas ‘‘Christmassier,” as one of them said, for 
anybody? 

That was what they came to ask Felicita; being 
moved to such asking by that something, as of help 
latent and willing, in Felicita’s atmosphere, which 
brings folk in any honest puzzlement as naturally to 
her asa hearth-fire draws folk a-chill. And Felicita, 
giving all of herself, as is her gracious way—asked 
them what they would like best to do, if choice were 
open. ‘‘For it’s always easier to send a train the way 
you find there are rails laid down!” says wise Felicita. 
They told her that what they had most longed to do, 
and most mourned as impossible, was to send a big box 
of toys to a certain home for homeless children. ‘Real, 


truly toys!” they explained, ‘things they can play 
with, every day, and break, if they want to, and keep 
on playing with after they’re broken; not lesson blocks, 





and Rem ink, in application; for instance, Botticelli 
Tandt owe much of their charm to a certain 





bim the cold shoulder after his integrity was questioned ; 


nor geography games, but just plain playthings. 


But, 
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O dear, it would take somuch money! We went shop- 
ping—or went pricing—the other day, and all the money 
we could raise between us would only buy one drum and 
one woolly dog! And those wouldn’t bea bit of com- 
fort, would they, among thirty-six babies?” 
o.° 
Felicita laughingly admitted the obvious inadequacy. 
“But’—said she—‘'Since you can't buy toys, why don’t 
you make toys?” —They stared at her, in hopeful amaze- 
ment. And she went on to suggest that they organize 
themselves, for the weeks preceding Christmas, into a 
band of toy-makers; to be called ‘The Repairers of Di- 
lapidation® ; and that their material for toy-making be 
such fragments of broken toys, or of cast-away pretti- 
nesses of any sort, as more or less abound in every 
household. ‘‘For’—she told them—‘you’ll find people 
havea queer way of keeping perfectly useless things, 
only because they have been pretty; things they promise 
themselves will come into use some day, being perfectly 
sure they never will come into use but only cumber the 
shelves, growing dearer and dustier, and most whimsi- 
cally impossible to throw away, with every year. And 
you will find that people will joyously unload just these 
queer bits upon you, only too rejoiced to have them 
used, and not thrown away, at last; and out of a thou- 
sand fragments you can piece together a hundred 
wholes, and find it re-creative in more senses than one! 
Try it and see!” 
o,° 
They tried it, and they saw. If I were to attempt 
to give in anything like detail the story of those boxes 
-_for the box grew plural early in its history—which 
the happy Kepairers sent on their way, the afternoon 
before Christmas, it would take more columns than the 
most generous editor places at a scribbler’s disposal. 
But a few details must be mentioned, if only to save 
me from the charge of glittering and apochryphal gener- 
alities. 
o,° 
There were the hobby-horse sticks, for instance. The 
Repairers knew that the ecstacy of riding a hobby-horse 
stick to the world’s end, and over the world’s end Into 
fairy-land, is of all ecstacies the sweetest to the boyish 
soul; and also knew that a hobby horse stick needs to be 
stout and smooth, and whether it have the conventional 
horse’s head of the toy-shops, or no, the average infant 
cares not a continental; since the imaginative infant sup- 
plies it, if missing, and the unimaginative infant doesn’t 
miss it at all. So they made a collection of the souad 
sticks of the wrecked and dilapidated umbrellas of which 
one, at least, isin everybody’s umbrella-stand; and they 
cut away the débris, and filed down the springs, and be- 
hold! The mest magnificent collection of hobby-horse 
sticks, imaginable; and every stick with a knob lovely to 
see, with queer carving, or polished onyx, or bands of 
silver and gold! 
e,® 
Then there were the Dolls’ Wardrobes. That was 
where Felicita’s hint about stored-up uselessnesses ‘came 
in strong,’ the Repairers said. Incredible were the 
prizes of two-inch bits of lovely chiffon and lace, odds 
and ends of ribbon, cat-a-cornered fragments of velvet 
and plush, single filigree ear-rings of which the mates 
had been lost, single gloves, of exquisite jtints, whose 
mates had met similar fate, eighth-yards of silver and 
steel and gold gaimpes and passementeries, delicate fluffs 
of marabout from broken fans, and fragmentary splend- 
ors without number that flewin at the Repairers’ call. 
And from these what wardrobes, of a variety and rich- 
ness todrive adoll's mamma daft with joy, were con- 
structed! In several instances, the Repairers, acting on 
sly hints from serpent-wise Felicitd, of the dove-soul, 
exhibited the completed wardrobes to sympathetic elders. 
‘But where is the doll, dears, who ,will wear it?” “oO 
there isn’t any! It’s such a pity; but we're just doing 
what we can, you know; and we can make the wardrobes 
but we can’t buy the dolls!” On which the dolls, you 
may be sure, were much more promptly forthcoming than 
if the appeal had been less insidiously pathetic! 
*,° 
And there were the toys, useless to their owners, 
that could be made quite as good as new by a , wheel here, 


or a wire there, or a touch of glue or of paint somewhere | 


else, such as boyish ingenuity—quite as willingly em- 
ployed on the side of reconstruction as of destruction, if 


one is wise enough to direct it so!—loves to supply. And_ 


there were the unhurt pretty flowers or groups or faces, 
cut from soiled Christmas cards and pasted oa sheets of 
stout brown paper, afterward to be tied together with 
bright braid, into scrap-books delightsome to see. And 
there were the handle-less cups, whose deficiences were 


covered with a pasted-on butterfly bow of ribbon or tin-| 


sel, before filling them with wet, green, woodsy mosses, 
over which trailed a scarlet-berried patridge-berry vine. 
And there were—but imagination and ingenuity can sup- 
ply what other skilful and joysome reconstructions there 
were in the boxes which the Repairers of Dilapidation 
sent on their loving mission—and which any self-elected 
Repairers of Dilapadation may send on such another mis- 
sion!—on Christmas Eve. 
DorotHy Lunpr. 
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THE WHITE-MOUNTAIN TREES IN 
COUNCIL, 


Said the pine-tree to the forest : 

‘* Are we not the mountain’s children? 
At her breast we drew our vigor, 
From her heart our steadfast courage. 
Round on round of changeful seasons 
Have we reared our sturdy branches; 
We have borne the parching summer 
And the shrewd assaults of winter. 
Faithful children to the mountain, 
Here we cast our cooling shadows 
O’er the springs that freely bubble 
Into brooks to feed the river. 

And the river flows and widens 

Far across the teeming valley, 
Where the flelds divide its blessings, 
Till it empties in the ocean. 


But the children of the valley, 

Who have reaped the fields In harvest— 
Who have lodged beside the river 
Where it kept the'r spindles turning— 
Men, the children of the valley, 
Maddened by their lust of riches, 

Have made war against the mountain 
To destroy us, O my brothers! 


Toss in vain your sturdy branches! — 
Bend your naked boughs to heaven! 
God, who turned away the lightnings, 
From this foe will not defend you! 


Yet remtins one bope before us 
(For the children of the valley 

Are not all so cruel-hearted— 

Are not all so madly minded) : 
Wiser chiefs among the council 

May withhold their savage fellows; 
But the wise must needs be busy, 
For the mad are swift and cunning.” 


So the pine-tree ceased his warning, 
And the forest sighed and shivered. 


Then a silence filled the mountain, 
While their boughs they bent to heaven. 


WaLtrerR Storrs BIGELOW. 


LITERATURE, 
FRANK PRESTON STEARNS'S ESSAYS. 


THE REAL AND IDEAL IN LITERATURE. 


By F 7 
oe “dee y rank Preston 


J. G. Cupples Company. 

Why is it that the leading essay in a book sometimes 
gives its title to the entire volume? It is true that ‘The 
Real and Ideal in Literature’ is a phrase that may be 
stretched to cover pretty much anything on books and 
authors that may be writteu, but something rather more 
definite—some hint that the book consisted of a number 
of essays—seems desirable. 

Mr. Stearns has the facalty of writing telling sentences, 
and is particularly happy in the epigram; as when he 
says: ‘Realistic art began with the picture of the mam- 
moth (or something similar); ideal art with portraits of 
gods ;” but he is not so happy in the general arrangement 
of his argument, so that is often rather difficult to follow 
the line of his thought. Emerson, who seems to have 
been a large part of his inspiration, has apparently largely 
formed his style; though his allusions and illustrations 
are longer and rather more formal than are those of his 
master. Many of the essays deal with abstractions— 
‘Romance, Humor, and Realism,’ for example—and the 
essay frequently begins with a variety of general remarks 
upon the subject, instead of striking the key-note at once, 
giving as it were, the text to the sermon. The remarks 
themselves are often admirable, but the general effect is 
| hazy. 

The author's sympathies are clearly on the side of the 

| romantic and the ideal; though it is perhaps going rather 
far to say that a character in a romance arouses our sym- 
pathies because it possesses distinction, while a character 
| in a novel fails to do so because it does not possess that 
| quality ; and he instances Daisy Miller and Silas Lapham 
among several of the latter class. Do we not sympa- 
 thize with Daisy, realizing that she is, after all, a victim 
/Of circumstances? Nor with Silas Lapham, because, 
when he has sacrificed his fortune to his integrity, he 
does not exclaim: ‘‘All is lost, save honor?” 
‘distinction’ in the pathos of Daisy’s fate? 
| Silas’s simple honesty? 

In his reviews of someof the works of Herman Grimm, 
the author speaks of him as‘‘the first living authority onthe 
| German language,” and praises him highly as a connois- 

seur inart. He clears Goeth: of muchof the immorality 
imputed to him by Mr. Goorge H. Lewes, and thinks that 
the outcry against Goethe may by explained by, the fact 
that ‘‘a reformer who is a reformer excites more hatred 
than a highway robber.” 

The chapters on Everson are the most attractive in 
the book and can be heartily recommended to anyone 
who desires to read Emerson's poetry understandingly. 
The account of the Miiller and Whitney controversy will 
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interest philologists; it may he said in ; = 
author inclines to Miiller’s side. thao... = SOM th 
parties rather extreme in their a, i tee —— 
tive review of the Rev. C. C. Eye, 
Thought’ gives him occasion to cont | Serene of 
methods of the Aristotelian ayar, 9 tne “ae cumbrog 
Hegel's, that seem to him much , ie 
There is a pleasant sketel «+ ° 
friend, Fred W. Loring, to whos. eas ae “Re 
dedicated and whose portrait fors. i. ? 
—a young man of great promise. ; : *% x2 
seem, lost to literature. vous 
There are a few verses in the , 
two sonnets, one heade! wich w ‘ , 
Emerson's initials; and two 1 , Pipe 
‘The Art Conscieuce.’ sl 
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ZACHARY PHIPS. By Edwin Lassette, 
York: Houghton, MifMlin and Com New 


Mr. Bynner, who took a « 
period of American history fo “a ; 
Surriage,’ has taken the mor 


coversthe War of 1812, for Za : 
Wbether there was any stra|: a 
that connected him with the fa Sir W 
Mr. Bynner does not say —at leas: 
sense a ‘good boy’ of the (happ ‘ 
Sunday School books, has pluck veras 
and, moreover, the genuinely A: ‘ = 
get an education. How he rises, | 
circumstances in Salutation Alley 
diplomatic service of his country a udy 
whose father’s servant he was at , 
much more the author has told ina vol f over fir 
hundred pages; rather a lengthy story, it would seem 


for this kind of literature. 

Moreover, the thread of the story is « 
ous, and if it does not break in places 1 
least find a strand missing here and ther 


ar Borr 
and his famous conspiracy take up a large part of th 
first hundred pages, and ‘Zach,’ in th \aracter of 4 
runaway boy, joins that expedition. Burr, Blennerhas 
set and other historical characters give Mr. By 5 


chance, which he improves, to do some good chara 
sketching; but later in the book these characters 
but seldom and gradually drop entirely out of 
That is true to life, however, and the author: 
the privileges of modern realism for such a handling of 
material; yet itis hard to feel that it isthe perfection 
of art. There are at least two fine mor 
tion with Burr—one, where he shrinks away, over 
whelmed and broken, as achance encounter ata book- 
stall puts before hima Life of Alexander Hamilton, 
calling ‘‘the far-reaching shadow of that wild Hobote 
cliff,” and again, when Zachary finds him in grief over 
the portrait of Theodosia’s child. 

Zachary’s return afterthe overthrow of Burr's amb 


lenis in conper 


tious schemes gives the reader a glimpse of a Boston 
interior at the North End of that time—Zachary having 
in the meanwhile, done gallant service on the ‘Constita 
tion.’ 


Zach rubbed his eyes and looked abont. Shou 
remembrances or present impressions’? Mechanically be pura) 
his hand and touched the ceiling. Could, then, this cark, bar 
low-browed little space be the room which aforetime he had bes 
so grand, so sacred, so awful? There could be 1 stake. Faith- 
ful memory verified every paltry detail: the braided rag mats or 
the painted floor; the stiff little sofa and four mahogany cha 
covered with haircloth; the bare, whitewashed walls, 4 reed 
with cheap prints of Washington and Jefferso! e mended 
China vase filled with dried grasses on the narrow manleipiec 
the framed sampler hanging above, setting forth U 
in faded worsted, the handiwork of Rebecca Dinely 4! the age “ 
eighteen; the cold, bare little hearth; the fr é 
asparagus boughs; the jealously-drawn green pape! 
ing everything within a livid hue; all these wer 
identical objects of long ago, and the vo! i feeling ' 
over him as he sat on the hard little sofa awaiting result 
his summons. a 

Zachary takes part, too, in the Semino. 

: ‘Canta of 
early and shamefal episode in the ‘Century of 
and the reader finds it hard to pardon bis ‘apse warn, 
after his defiance of Andrew Jacksou—w hosé 
the author draws in decidedly dark colors 
the President to send him abroad; offeria: as an 
inducement to keep out of the way, & secrevs!) 
der Mr. Rush, at the Court of St. James 
ary called upon President Monroe, the auto 
the President as ‘His Excellency.’ Uniess I wt 
en, the President of the United States has no 

Malee, the Indian Princess, whose hopeless 
the hero is delicately but firmly suggest fice 
to the end that note of tragedy that seems t 
whenever the white and Indian races Meet: ® 


her fatethe story ends. It leaves the he 


\ happily wedded, distinguished, and rich 
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A NEW VOLUME OF WHITTIER. 


‘NDOWN. By John Greenleaf Whittier, "ir ori & 
94 oe i Garrett.. Boston and New York: Hougtton 

Company. o 

tains vy " 

This little volame of poems contains ae 


others, those poems printed two years 40 ! ore 
among the poets own friends. Wherever Tim 
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f verse from a purely literary 
that there is an increase, 
oothness which has charac 

. songs on tranquil themes, 
4iferent in metre from 

vse hints that his metrical 
extensive had he cared less 
rden of the word as it came 
al form of utterance. The 
of 1888’ illastrate this more 
¢ one, itself a good bit of de- 


vhite, cold dawn, 
e of the woods was drawn, 


ure and brown, 
ghost looked down. 


si les 
Ap allid 
\lf-faced! 
W ‘ton,’ Whittier’s thankfalness 
. y 
is expression in the stanza: 
e glad voice 
the have risen and set, 
ire one nation yet. 
the more secure 


5 all 
«ls s ended, saying of Washington’s 


itv is 


rayed and sought 
pught, 
swe its alien line 
cypress and the pine! 
the trust, the forward and up- 
to speak of them? ‘Burning 
n common with so many other 
mpler diction than that of 
vith alike inspiration, the poet sees 
welcomes the victories 


wil 


4 iarke 
i Power to save,— 


d before, 


vronged and poor, 
) the slave; 
ince or fate, 
Fatherhood. 
nd wait, 
good. 
written in lighter vein— 
‘hastily pencilled’ lines 
eoald be s iblication! ‘The Last Eve of 
certainly Whittier’s liter- 
fer from the verse in this small 
numbered pages, printed upon 
with its charming illustrations, 
ttier, and its delicate and ap- 
e and gold. 
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ILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 
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BOURKE MARSTON. 


With 
Chandler Moulton. 


Boston: 


s, scarcely realize the }blessing 

“ i and women pass along the world’s 
/oserve a mysterious glow of 
the utmost ability of Philip 
age of three to that of thirty- 
jvenched even that little joy, un- 
y-3ey ie passed into the Perfect Day, 
ness, neither sorrow, nor separa- 


vas 


het 


, Strange that one whose life 
and deprivations should have 
‘o travel so far as that Western 
vere choice friends won by his 
en inthe depths of brain fever 
one of which he dreamed was to 
led by an idolizing family and 
ip from those most to be sought 
* Short life outlived all his nearest 
devoted father)—mother, be- 
er-lo-law, intimate friends, and, 
Au, the sis er that was his other self, who 
udeed ‘eyes to the blind.’ 
| Philip Marston reveal his owa 
‘amunings. Those who are less 
the criticism, censure, or pity of 
‘“elancholy moods so interpreted in 
‘hat they take a pleasure in the 
n by few of the modern writers. 
by what best pictures our own 
‘action, or those that we strive to 
‘hough unattained. So when an 
“culptor, poet, or litterateur, 
a are, were, would be, or cannot 
ae n Q it friend and comforter. Too 
~~ Seq 2ainted with this friend, Philip Bourke 
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| later welcomed his volumes with renewed and more dis- 
|criminating pleasure. In a scrap-book of one, in the! 
| piace of honor, is to be found that strong cry of Love, 
|*De Profundis,’ from ‘Song Tide,’ containing the lines— 
If Tin heaven should thy rapture mar, 
I 'gainst myself the gates of peace woul! bar. 

Perhaps the poet’s hesitancy to die was due toa fear 
of entrance into greater darkness. Such would seem to 
be hinted by such words as are in another sonnet 
Yearnings,’ beginning — 


, ‘Love's 


I would 1 could believe the words men say 
And think, despite of all, there ruled above, 
Some sure strong God, compassionate enough 

To hear and pity spirits when they pray. 

In another poem, a sonnet toa voice, is a series of 
remarkable and enthusiastic similes, one 
embodied in the line — 

a\ queenly rose of sound with tune for,scent. 

One of the most quaintly charming portions of this 
collection is the series of ‘Garden Secrets,’ where the 
flowers and trees converse; yet asa writer of sonnets 


ly good, although here 
thing to be desired. 


and there a poem leaves some- 
The whole lyrical tone fine in 
the extreme. Permeated with as it could not 
otherwise be, yet the collection shows what might have 
been in happier days, and we can only regret the child- 
hood’s accident that marred the eyes that saw so much 
yet saw so little. If any criticism to be made, it is 
that thereisan almost too sensaous quality to some of 
the verse, with here and there a word or simile that had 
better have been omitted. Yet living in jast that age 
of Victorian poetry, surrounded by the influence both 
personal and Intellectual of Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
others of their school, it is only to wondered that 
the fault was not more pronounced. 

In reading, one is struck by the intensely autobio- 
graphic character of the utterances, and so is drawn 
into alarger and more intimate sympathy with the writ- 
er as a human being as wellasa poet. There is little of 
cheer and a saddening doubt of the guidance of a Heav- 
evly Father, but through it all one sees a lovely spirit 
trying with tender fingers to open the door that bars 
the light. 

No one could 


is 
sadness, 


is 


be 


have more carefully and tenderly pre- 
pared this memorial volume and its welcome biographi- 
cal sketch than Mrs. Moulton. 


Marie A. MOLINEUX. 





rHE AMERICAN WONDERLAND 
SOME STRANGE CORNERS OF OUR OOUNTRY. 


of the Southwest. By Charles F. Lummis. 
Century Company. 


The Wonderland 
New York: The 


It is no wonder that those few Americans who have 
explored the farther wonders of this Western world should 
protest against the habit of ‘doing’ Europe before learn- 
ing something of what this country can show the 
traveller. 

Boomerang-throwers, snake-charmers, witchcraft, 
wonderful feats in juggling, rea/ ‘Passion Plays,’—very 
nearly everything, it would almost seem, that one goes 
abroad to witness may be found at home in the marvel- 
lous Southwest; nor are the wonders of Nature any less 
imposing. The great canon of the Colorado dwarfs 
anything in European scenery; a forest of agate is some- 
thing that one would scarcely see in the Old World; and 
the Natural Bridge at Pine Creek, Arizona, with an 
orchard of five acres growing upon it, is a bridge large 
enough, according to the author, to make into six ‘natural 
bridges’ of the Virginia size. Then there are those 
strange puchblos of the Indians; huge forts, sometimes 
built into the caverns of the cliff-sides, with that inter- 
esting type of society that still exists as a ‘survival’ of 
the distant past, full of suggestions to the historian. 
Manners, customs, the ritual of that earnest if unenlight 
ened worship that Mr. Cushing, not many years ago, 
discovered among the Zafi Indians, learned its mysteries 
and gave the East a glimpse of Zufi chieftains; all this 
and much more Mr. Lummis touches upon in this volume, 
writing as an eye-witness of nearly all that he describes. 

It is a book for every American boy to read; and it 
teaches a more peaceful patriotism than any based upon 
military prowess and the fortunes of war. It is highly 
desirable that American boys and girls should know ‘the 
sights’ of their own country at least as well as they know 
those of the Old World, and ‘Some Strange Corners of 
our Country’ will serve for an interesting introduction to 
them. The illustrations are very good. 





‘The Bible and English Prose Style,’ Selections and 
Comments, edited with an introduction by Albert 8. Cook 
(Boston: D.C. Heath & Co.), shows both by direct 
teaching and by quotations from a number of standard 
authors how largely the Bible, even though regarded 
simply as literature, modifies and enriches the best work 
of English writers. Besides these illustrative extracts 
from Ruskin, Bowen, Green, Saintsbury, Newman, Renan 
and others, there are a number of Biblical selections, 
alike from the Old and the New Testament, giving the 
rhythm, the poetry, the wonderful construction, that still 
remains the best foundation for that Eaglish which is at 
once clear, stately and sonorous. 








| villain of the story, Scoble, who is finally arrested. 


| traps 


of which is | 


Marston is most notably at his best, which is marvelous- | 





‘A A Yours Knight-E Errant, or Cratsing in the West 
Indies,’ by Oliver Optic (Boston; Lee and Shepard), is 
the latest volume of the ‘All-Over-the-World Series.’ 
Louis Belgrave, the ‘Millionaire at Sixteen,’ takes his 
mother and quite a company on a cruise, pursued by the 
It is 
idle to quarrel with the probabilities in these juvenile 
stories, but one is forced to wonder how any lad, of 
average intelligence, could avoid detecting some of the 
into which Louis falls; or, detecting them, be 
sufficiently foolish to walk into them open-eyed. The 
best that can be said of such books is that they supply 
sensational reading of a pure nature—and one must trust 
to the experience of life to correct the picture of life 
that they present to their young readers. 

‘Roland Blake,’ by S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company: Boston aud New York), is, it 
seems, in its fifth edition; this time as one of the Riv- 
erside Paper Series. The Civil War serves for the 
greater part of its background, though little of the act- 
ion takes place on the fleld. The characters of both the 
men and women are strongly marked, the author’s pro- 
fessional knowledge standing him in goud stead, espec- 
jally in the case of ‘Octopid’ ; whose name hints at her 
nature. The book ‘ends well.’ 


‘The Captain of the Kittiewink,’ by Herbert D. Ward 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), is the story of a cruise off 
the coast of Massachusetts, with a little of Maine at the 
close. The plot is simple enough, but its handling is 
rather above the average, and there is more of that sus- 
tained interest that makes a book readable than is apt to 
be found in the crade jumble of adventures that some- 
times does daty as a boys’ book. There are some touches 
of real humor, though it seems scarcely possible that any 
New England woman could be such a hopeless ‘land- 
lubber’ as Mrs. Mayaot; and ‘Kennylunkport’ would 
seem preferable to Pennylunkport,’ (transformed into 
‘Kenny.unkport,’ in one case) especially as the names of 
the other localities are given without an, attempt to dis- 
guise them. ‘The illustrations are quite good. 


‘The Little Sister of Wilifred,’ by G. A. Plympton 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), shows traces of the ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ school, though it is slighter in treat- 
ment and less elaborate in plot. The capicity of twins 
for becoming ‘mixed’ has long been a stock situation, but 
it is seldom that the confusion results from a conscious 
purpose to change places on the part of each twin, with 
the consent and aid of the other. So far as happiness is 
concerned, the attempt to take another’s place is usually, 
as it isin the case of Wilifred and her sister, Peggy, a 
failure; but onthe true state of the case becoming ap- 
parent all hearts are softened that need to be, and Wili- 
fred keeps the little sister that she parted from when a 
baby in the ‘Home.’ A few of the author's illustrations 
are fair, as illustrations go, but one or two are below the 
average. ‘T’wo syllables of a name have slipped out at 
the top of the 56th page.’ 

Professor Thayer’s little book on ‘The Change of Atti- 
tude towards the Bible’ is peculiarly timely, being full of 
suggestion in reference io matters just now in contro- 
versy, notably in the Presbyterian church. Its scholarly 
character and reverent spirit commend it to all thought- 
ful and candid minds. 


Miss Larcom is about to bring out a little book of 
religious lyrics, bearing the title ‘At the Beautiful Gate 
and Other Songs of Faith.’ Some of these are taken 
from her volumes of poems, others have never appeared 
fn book form; and all may be confidently pronounced 
good. 


NEW EBOOKS. 

AuRORA LEIGH: AND OTHER POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With Illustrations by Frederick C.Gordon. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes = Boston: For sale by 
D. Lothrop Co. Prive, $1.50 


WIDE AWAKE. Volume H. H. 
Price, $2.00. 


HEINRICH HEINE. His Wit, Wisdom, Poetry. Edited b 
Dunvar. Preceded by the Essay of Matthew Arnold. 
Illustrations. Boston: J.G.Cupples Company. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 
Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $3.00. 


ITARPER’S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
Clarke & Co. Price, $3.00. 


MOLTKE: HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in Juurnals, Let- 
ters, Memoirs, a Novel and Autobiographical Notes. Translated 
by Mary Herms. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $3.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEUPLE. 
M.A. Illustrated Edition. Kdited by Mrs.J.R. Green and 
Miss Kate Norgate. Vol.I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: For Sale bv W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $5.00. 


BEYOND ATONEMENT. By Marie von Eben-Eschenback. Tran- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. Illustrated. New York: Worth- 
ington Company. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850. 
By James Ford Roodes. Vol. J., 1850-1854. Vol. I1., 1854-1860. 
New York: Garper & Brothers, Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $3.09. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. 


Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


Newell 
With 


By Adams Sherman Hill. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. 


New York: 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


By Julian Ralph. 
For Sale by W. B. 


By J. R. Green, 


A Description of the Armies of the 
New York: 


Leading Nations at the Present Time. lLilustrate:1. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Roston: 





For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


Price, $3.50. 
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O dear, it would take somuch money! We went shop- 
ping—or went pricing—the other day, and all the money 
we could raise between us would only buy one drum and 
one woolly dog! And those wouldn’t bea bit of com- 
fort, would they, among thirty-six babies?” 

°° 

Felicita laughingly admitted the obvious inadequacy. 
‘“But’—said she—‘‘Since you can’t buy toys, why don’t 
you make toys?” —They stared at her, in hopeful amaze- 
ment. And she wenton to suggest that they organize 
themselves, for the weeks preceding Christmas, intoa 
band of toy-makers; to be called ‘The Repairers of Di- 
lapidation’ ; and that their material for toy-making be 
such fragments of broken toys, or of cast-away pretti- 
nesses of any sort, a8 more or less abound in every 
household. ‘‘For”’—she told them—‘‘you’ll find people 
havea queer way of keeping perfectly useless things, 
only because they have been pretty; things they promise 
themselves will come into use some day, being perfectly 
sure they never will come into use but only cumber the 
shelves, growing dearer and dustier, and most whimsi- 
cally impossible to throw away, with every year. And 
you will find that people will joyously anload just these 
queer bits upon you, only too rejoiced to have them 
used, and not thrown away, at last; and out of a thou- 
sand fragments you can piece together a hundred 
wholes, and find it re-creative in more senses than one! 
Jry it and see!” 

o,° 

They tried it, and they saw. If I were to attempt 
to give in anything like detail the story of those boxes 
—.for the box grew plural early ia its history—which 
the happy Repairers sent on their way, the afternoon 
before Christmas, it would take more columns than the 
most generous editor places at a scribbler's disposal. 
But a few details must be mentioned, if only to save 
me from the charge of glittering and apochryphal gener- 
alities. 

°” 

There were the hobby-horse sticks, for instance. The 
Repairers knew that the ecstacy of riding a hobby-horse 
stick to the world’s end, and over the world’s end into 
fairy-land, is of all ecstacies the sweetest to the boyish 
soul; and also knew that a hobby-horse stick needs to be 
stout and smooth, and whether it have the conventional 
horse’s head of the toy-shops, or no, the average infant 
cares not a continental; since the imaginative infant sup- 
plies it, if missing, and the unimaginative infant doesn’t 
miss it at all. So they made a collection of the souad 
sticks of the wrecked and dilapidated umbrellas of which 
one, at least, isin everybody’s umbrella-stand; and they 
cut away the débris, and filed down the springs, and be- 
hold! The mest magnificent collection of hobby-horse 
sticks, imaginable; and every stick with a knob lovely to 
see, with queer carving, or polished onyx, or bands of 
silver and gold! 

ee 

Then there were the Dolls’ Wardrobes. That was 
where Felicitd’s hint about stored-up uselessnesses ‘came 
in strong,’ the Repairers said. Incredible were the 
prizes of two-inch bits of lovely chiffon and lace, odds 
and ends of ribbon, cat-a-cornered fragments of velvet 
and plush, single filigree ear-rings of which the mates 
had been lost, single gloves, of exquisite jtints, whose 
mates had met similar fate, eighth-yards of silver and 
steel and gold gaimpes and passementeries, delicate fluffs 
of marabout from broken fans, and fragmentary splend- 
ors without number that flewin at the Repairers’ call. 
And from these what wardrobes, of a variety and rich- 
ness todrive adoll’s mamma daft with joy, were con- 
structed! In several instances, the Repairers, acting on 
sly hints from serpent-wise Felicitd, of the dove-soul, 
exhibited the completed wardrobes to sympathetic elders. 
«But where {ts the doll, dears, who ,will wear it?” “oO 
there isn’t any! It’s such a pity; but we're just doing 
what we can, you know; and we can make the wardrobes 
but we can’t buy the dolls!” On which the dolls, you 
may be sure, were much more promptly forthcoming than 
if the appeal had been less insidiously pathetic! 


And there were the toys, useless to their owners, 
that could be made quite as good as new by a ,wheel here, 
or a wire there, or a touch of glue or of paint somewhere 
else, such as boyish ingenuity—quite as willingly em- 
ployed on the side of reconstruction as of destruction, if 
one is wise enough to direct it so!—loves to supply. And 
there were the unhurt pretty flowers or groups or faces, 
cut from soiled Christmas cards and pasted oa sheets of 
stout brown paper, afterward to be tied together with 


bright braid, into scrap-books delightsome to see. And 


there were the handle-less cups, whose deficiences were 
covered with a pasted-on butterfly bow of ribbon or tin- 
sel, before filling them with wet, green, woodsy mosses, 
over which trailed a scarlet-berried patridge-berry vine. 
And there were—but imagination and ingenuity can sup- 
ply what other skilfal and joysome reconstructions there 


were in the boxes which the Repairers of Dilapidation | 


sent on their loving mission—and which any self-elected 
Repairers of Dilapadation may send on such another mis- 
sion!—on Christmas Eve. 

Dorotuy Lunpr. 


—— 
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THE WHITE-MOUNTAIN TREES IN 
COUNCIL. 


Said the pine-tree to the forest: 

‘* Are we not the mountain’s children? 
At her breast we drew our vigor, 
From her heart our steadfast courage. 
Round on round of changeful seasons 
Have we reared our sturdy branches; 
We have borne the parching summer 
And the shrewd assaults of winter. 
Faithful children to the mountain, 
Here we cast our cooling shadows 
O’er the springs that freely bubble 
Into brooks to feed the river. 

And the river flows and widens 

Far across the teeming valley, 
Where the flelds divide its blessings, 
TUl it empties in the ocean. 


But the children of the valley, 

Who bave reaped the fields in harvest— 
Who have lodged beside the river 
Where it kept the'r spindles turning— 
Men, the children of the valley, 
Maddened by their lust of riches, 

Have made war against the mountain 
To destroy us, O my brothers! 


Toss in vain your sturdy branches ! — 
Bend your naked boughs to heaven! 
God, who turned away the lightnings, 
From this foe will not defend you! 


Yet rem tins one hope before us 
(For the children of the valley 

Are not all so cracl-hearted— 

Are not all suv madly minded) : 
Wiser chiefs among the council 

May withhold their savage fellows; 
But the wise must needs be busy, 
For the mad are swift and cunning.” 


So the pine-tree ceased his warning, 
And the forest sighed and shivered. 


Then a silence filled the mountain, 
While their boughs they bent to heaven. 


WALTER Storrs BIGELOW. 


LITERATURE, 
FRANK PRESTON STEARNS'S ESSAYS. 


THE REAL AND IDEAL IN LITERATURE. 


By F > 
Stearns. Boston d rank Prestos 


J.G. Cupples Company. 

Why is it that the leading essay in a book sometimes 
gives its title to the entire volume? It is true that ‘The 
Real and Ideal in Literature’ is a phrase that may be 
stretched t> cover pretty much anything on books and 
authors that may be writteu, but something rather more 
definite—some hint that the book consisted of a number 
of essays—seems desirable. 

Mr. Stearns has the facalty of writing telliag sentences, 
and is particularly happy in the epigram; as when he 
says: ‘Realistic art began with the picture of the mam- 
moth (or something similar); ideal art with portraits of 
gods ;” but he is not so happy in the general arrangement 
of his argument, so that is often rather difficult to follow 
the line of his thought. Emerson, who seems to have 
been a large part of his inspiration, has apparently largely 
formed his style; though his allusions and illustrations 
are longer and rather more formal than are those of his 
master. Many of the essays deal with abstractions— 
‘Romance, Humor, and Realism,’ for example—and the 
essay frequently begins with a variety of general remarks 
upon the subject, instead of striking the key-note at once, 
giving as it were, the text to the sermon. The remarks 
themselves are often admirable, but the general effect is 
hazy. 

The author's sympathies are clearly on the side of the 
romantic and the ideal; though it is perhaps going rather 
far to say that a character in a romance arouses our sym- 
pathies because it possesses distinction, while a character 





jin a novel fails to do so b-cause it does not possess that 
, quality ; and he instances Daisy Miller and Silas Lapham 
among several of the latter class. Do we not sy mpa- 
thize with Daisy, realizing that she is, after all, a victim 
of circumstances? Nor with Silas Lapham, because, 
when he has sacrificed his fortune to his integrity, he 
does not exclaim: ‘All is lost, save honor?” 
‘distinction’ in the pathos of Daisy's fate? 
| Silas’s simple honesty? 

In his reviews of some of the works of Herman Grimm, 
the author «peaks of him as‘‘the first living authority onthe 
| German language,” and praises him highly as a connois- 
seur inart. He clears Gveth: of muchof the immorality 
imputed to him by Mr. George H. Lewes, and thinks that 
the outcry against Goethe may by explained by, the fact 
that ‘‘a reformer who is a reformer excites more hatred 
than a highway robber.” 

The chapters on Everson are the most attractive in 
the book and can be heartily recommended to anyone 
who desires to read Emerson's poetry understandingly. 
The account of the Miiller and Whitney controversy will 


Is there no 
None in 





a 


interest philologists: it may be sa 


author inclines to Miiller’s side. y) : PASSiNg that the 
parties rather extreme in their de ctine, ries bot 
tive review of the Rev. C. C. py, natth, oma tS SPP Recls 
Thought’ gives him occasion ty o.... hy Sclence of 
methods of the Aristotelian sy«:, se the cumbrogs 
Hegel's, that seem to him much " a = vs¥a those of 
There is a pleasant sketch os : 

friend, Fred W. Loring, to win. . si eze 
dedicated and whose . 


portrait f 

—a young man of great pr : 

seem, lost to literature. — 
There are a few verses in tho , 

two sonnets, one heade! with w 

Emerson's initials; and two : 

‘The Art Conscience.’ _ 
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ZACHARY PHIPS. By Edwin Lasser: | 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co New 


Mr. Bynner, who took a 
period of American history fo 
Surriage,’ has taken the mo 
coversthe War of 1812, for 74 

Wbether there was any stra 
that connected him with the fa 
Mr. Bynner does not say —at leas: 
sense a ‘good boy’ of the (hap, 
Sunday School books, has pluck, 
and, moreover, the genuinely A 
get an education. How he rises 
circumstances in Salutation Alley 
diplomatic service of his country a: 
whose father’s servant he was at 
much more the author has told ina \ 
hundred pages; rather a lengthy story, it would so 
for this kind of literature 

Moreover, the thread of the story is somew 
ous, and if it does not break in places tix 
least find a strand missing here and ther: 
and his famous conspiracy take up a large 
first hundred pages, and ‘Zach,’ in th: aracter of 
runaway boy, joins that expedition. Burr, Blennerhas 
set and other historical characters give Vir. Bynner 
chance, which he improves, to do some good sracter 
sketching; but later in the book these characters appear 
but seldom and gradually drop entirely out of thes 
That is true to life, however, and the author m 
the privileges of modern realism for such s handling of 
material; yet itis hard to feel that it is the perfectior 
of art. 


t rs urage 


There are at least two fine moments \n connec 
tion with Burr—one, where he 
whelmed and broken, as achance encounter ata book- 
stall puts before hima Life of Alexander Hamilton, 
calling ‘‘the far-reaching shadow of that wild Hoboke 
cliff,” avd again, when Zachary finds him in grief over 
the portrait of Theodosia’s child. 

Zachary’s return afterthe overthrow of Burr's amb 
tious schemes gives the reader a glimpse of a Boston 
interior at the North End of that time—7Zachary having, 
in the meanwhile, done gallant service on the ‘C 


tion.’ 
Zach rubbed his eyes and looked about 
remembrances or present impressions? Mechanically be puta; 


shrinks away, over 


Sho ) trust o 


his hand and touched the ceiling. Could, then, this dark, barres, 
low-browed little space be the room which aforeti e had held 


so grand, so sacred, 80 awful? There could be no mistakes Faith 


ful memory verified every paltry detail: the braided rag mats on 


the painted floor; the stiff little sofa and four mahogany 


covered with haircloth; the bare, whitewashed walis, 40 rned 


with cheap prints of Washington and Jefferson, tx end 
China vase filled with dried grasses on the narrow manteiy 
the framed sampler hanging above, setting forth the Beattu 
in faded worsted, the handiwork of Rebecca Dinely at th 
eighteen; the cold, bare little hearth; the frepiace | : 
asparagus boughs; the jealously-drawn green pape: hades, g 
ing everything within a livid hue; all these we! ee 
identical objects of long ago, and the vld feeling 
over him as he sat on the hard little sofa awaiting the hr 
his summons. 

Zachary takes part, too, in the Semin 
early and shamefal episode in the ‘Century of Dis 
andthe reader finds it hard to pardon his ‘aps 


f tres 
t t 


le War that 


after his defiance of Andrew Jacksou— whose character 
the author draws in decidedly dark colors—e> eH 
the President to send him abroad; offerias ! as . ; 


inducement to keep out of the way, a secretarys 
der Mr. Rush, at the Court of St. James 
ary called upon President Monroe, the author speaks 


Ww Zach- 


the President as ‘His Excellency.’ UniessI a stak 

en, the President of the United States has no title 

Malee, the Indian Princess, whose hopeless 

the hero is delicately but firmly suggested, carries | 4 

to the end that note of tragedy that seems to : k 
ant 


whenever the white and Inijian races meet; 
her fatethe story ends. It leaves the hero 
happily wedded, distinguished, and rich. 


ARTHUR CHAM! N. 
A NEW VOLUME OF WHITTIER. 

AT Suxpown. By Jobn Greenleaf Whittier. ww Designs 
E. H. Garrett. Boston and New York: Houghtor 
Company. ; 

with 5 


This little volume of poems contains, 
others, those poems printed two yea 
among the poets own friends. 
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- . of poets—and the place may be later Windbita his volumes with renewed and more dis- | 
qpittier on HP tt a 2 poetry by the literary fash- |criminating pleasure. In a scrap-book of one, in the | 
he susber than tHOSS © 4 im—his position as a relig- | place of honor, is to be found that strong cry of Love, 
- (the day © ned the fire of a Hebrew ‘De Profundis,’ from ‘Song Tide,’ containing the lines— 
. oes 8 iv ; uty of a Christian saint, must If Tin heaven should thy rapture mar, 
{ - with the & teh I *gainst myself the gates of peace woul: bar. 
as + felt to ‘ verse from a purely literary Perhaps the poet’s hesitancy to die was due toa fear 
f king at that there is an increase, | of entrance into greater darkness. Such would seem to 
point of ; <moothness which has charac | be hinted by such words as are in another sonnet, ‘Love's 
ee pginer ths agit «songs on tranquil themes, | Yearnings,’ begioning— 
of edie és + different in metre from I would 1 could believe the words men say 
‘ - : verse hints that his metrical And think, despite of all, there ruled above, 
he . ' oxtauunen had he cared less sare sure strong God, compassionate enough 
segt * , 1en of the word as it came © hear and pity spirits when they pray. 
wp daiver himself OF Phe al form of utterance. The In another poem, a sonnet to a voice, is a series of | 
bin 8 1888" jllastrate this more remarkable and enthusiastic similes, one of which is 
a ; one, itself a good bit of de- | embodied in the line— 
- e a. queenly rose of sound with tune for,scent. 
- vs. cai Gawe, One of the most quaintly charming portions of this 
{ the woods was drawn, collection is the series of ‘Garden Secrets,’ where the 
: flowers and trees converse; yet asa writer of sonnets 
uae perder terse: 9 OO Marston is most notably at his best, which is marvelous- 
rhe ed! ' ly good, although here and there a poem leaves some- 
of Wa Whittler’s thankfalness thing to be desired. The whole lyrical tone is fine in 
1s expression In the stanza: the extreme. Permeated with sadness, as it could not 
os oie aati otherwise be, yet the collection shows what might have 
‘ ae  vebeben) been in happier days, and we cau only regret the child- 
: thee have risen and set, hood’s accident that marred the eyes that saw so much 
ve are one nation yet. yet saw so little. If any criticism is to be made, it is 
sunity is all the more secure | that thereisan almost too sensuous quality to some of 
. s ended, saying of Washington’s | the verse, with here and there a word or simile that had 
* tion better have been omitted. Yet living in just that age 
prayed and sought of Victorian poetry, surrounded by the influence both 
y S R vrought; personal and Intellectual of Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
aws its allen line others of their school, it is only to be wondered that 
North aad S he Cpe are Sere the fault was not more pronounced. 
ial eleva the trust, the forward and up- In reading, one is struck by the intensely autobio- 
vhat need to speak of them? ‘Burning 


is them 8 n common with so many other 








. Ww in simpler dictlon than that of 
. | with alike inspiration, the poet sees 
sjost; while he welcomes the victories 
A 
4 marked before, 
| Power to save,— 
nged and poor, 
n the slave; 
ince or fate, 
: s gra is Fatherhood. 
I hands and wait, 
e good. 
s written in lighter vein— 
writers if their ‘hastily pencilled’ lines 
iblication! ‘The Last Eve of 
iy Musical; certainly Whittier’s liter- 
owill not suffer from the verse in this small 
; éventy numbered pages, printed upon 
af only; with its charming illustrations, 
aitof Whittier, and its delicate and ap- 
g of white and gold. 
LIP BOURKE MARSTON, 
L _ PMS oF PHILTP BOURKE MARSTON. With 
as y Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: 
We. ; 
s, scarcely realize the jblessing 
We ~ ‘nd women pass along the world’s 
, on asg a y observe a mysterious glow of 
, _ ~aet bd ; ‘Ss the utmost ability of Philip 
' * “ ' . ‘ coho age of three to that of thirty- 
; | isp , eg sriel qaenched even that little joy, un- 
7 * ti . i: | he passed into the Perfect Day, 
: “_ ') Garsness, neither sorrow, nor separa- 
a oe *  Erst thought, strange that one whose life 
, a ge many losses and deprivations should have 
. nt 2 rie disige é : i to travel so faras that Western 
.. es ke in vere choice friends won by his 
, _. ' : veces even Inthe depths of brain fever 
oma I ia ig - of which he dreamed was to 
esder warnes ed by an idolizing family and 
a “sip Trom those most to be sought 
pat edd sh wt life outlived all his nearest 
ee ee, ee OOF sted father)—mother, be- 
= ay ig o-law, intimate friends, and, 
Fed but for hin, . or Sat was his other self, who 
Mor , ths , " ~ i ae ed ‘eyes to the blind.’ 
teas ‘*Hilp Marston reveal his owa 
fox nunings. Those who are less 
their mates e riticism, censure, or pity of | 
duit, ‘-ancholy moods so interpreted in 
Mading—a 5... “Tse, that they take a pleasure in the 
oe. on ey few of the modern writers 
~ aP _. -©4 Dy what best pictures our own 
Ralr i Pr = sh a or those that we strive to 
Ws, Whether ...., US! Unattained. So when an 
Places hes fore 1. ven “culptor, poet, or litterateur, 
PH desire t. See “ are, were, would be, or cannot 
few ar. yet = In wi friend and comforter. Too 
Marston voted with this friend, Philip Bourke 
Tw ®CQ00] cir 
TTS Whatever mei Pbed from the newspapers for 





hey fi 





‘ud beariug Marston’s name, and 





“| 


| teaching and by quotations from a nunber of standard 





graphic character of the utterances, and so is drawn 
into alarger and more intimate sympathy with the writ- 
er as a human being as wellasapoet. There is little of 
cheer and a saddening doubt of the guidance of a Heav- 
enly Father, but through it all one sees a lovely spirit 
trying with tender fingers to open the door that bars 
the light. 

No one could have more carefully and tenderly pre- 
pared this memorial volume and its welcome biographi- 
cal sketch than Mrs. Moulton. 


Marit A. MOLINEUx. 





THE AMERICAN WONDERLAND 


SOME STRANGE CORNERS OF OUR COUNTRY. 
of the Southwest. By Charles F. Lummis. 
Century Company. 


It is no wonder that those few Americans who have 
explored the farther wonders of this Western world should 
protest against the habit of ‘doing’ Europe before learn- 
ing something of what this country can show the 
traveller. 

Boomerang-throwers, snake-charmers, witchcraft, 
wonderful feats in juggling, real ‘Passion Plays,’—very 
nearly everything, it would almost seem, that one goes 
abroad to witness may be found at home in the marvel- 
lous Southwest; nor are the wonders of Nature any less 
imposing. The great cafion of the Colorado dwarfs 
anything in European scenery; a forest of agate is some- 
thing that one would scarcely see in the Old World; and 
the Natural Bridge at Pine Creek, Arizona, with an 
orchard of five acres growing upon it, is a bridge large 
enough, according to the author, to make into six ‘natural 
bridges’ of the Virginia size. Then there are those 
strange pucblos of the Indians; huge forts, sometimes 
built into the caverns of the cliff-sides, with that inter- 
esting type of society that still exists as a ‘survival’ of 
the distant past, full of suggestions to the historian. 
Manners, customs, the ritual of that earnest if unenlight 
ened worship that Mr. Cushing, not many years ago, 
discovered among the Zaii Indians, learned its mysteries 
and gave the East a glimpse of Zui chieftains; all this 
and much more Mr. Lummis touches upon in this volume, 
writing as an eye-witness of nearly all that he describes. 

It is a book for every American boy to read; and it 
teaches a more peaceful patriotism than any based upon 
military prowess and the fortunes of war. It is highly 
desirable that American boys and girls should know ‘the 
sights’ of their own country at least as well as they know 
those of the Old World, and ‘Some Strange Corners of 
our Country’ will serve for an interesting introduction to 
them. The illustrations are very good. 


The Wonderland 
New York: The 








‘The Bible and English Prose Style,’ Selections and 
Comments, edited with an introduction by Albert S. Cook 
(Boston: D.C. Heath &Co.), shows both by direct 


authors how largely the Bible, even though regarded 
simply as literature, modifies and enriches the best work 
of English writers. Besides these illustrative extracts 
from Ruskin, Bowen, Green, Saintsbury, Newman, Renan 
and others, there are a number of Biblical selections, 
alike from the Old and the New Testament, giving the 
rhythm, the postry, the wonderful constraction, that still 
remains the best foundation for that Eaglish which is at 


once clear, stately and sonorous. 


‘A Toure Knight- Errant, or Cruising | in the West 
Indies,’ by Oliver Optic (Boston; Lee and Shepard), is 
the latest volume of the ‘All-Over-the-World Series.’ 
Louis Belgrave, the ‘Millionaire at Sixteen,’ takes his 


/mother and quite a company on acruise, pursued by the 


Villain of the story, Scoble, who is finally arrested. It is 
idle to quarrel with the probabilities in these juvenile 
stories, but one is forced to wonder how any lad, of 
average intelligence, could avoid detecting some of the 
traps into which Louis falls; or, detecting them, be 
sufficiently foolish to walk into them open-eyed. The 
best that can be said of such books is that they supply 


| sensational reading of a pure nature—and one must trust 


to the experience of life to correct the picture of life 


| that they present to their young readers. 


‘Roland Blake,’ by S. Weir Mitchell, 
ton, Mifflin and Company: Boston and New York), is, it 
seems, in its fifth edition; this time as one of the Riv- 
erside Paper Series. The Civil War serves for the 
greater part of its background, though little of the act- 
ion takes place on the fleld. The characters of both the 
men and women are strongly marked, the author’s pro- 
fessional knowledge standing him in goud stead, espec- 
jally in the case of ‘Octopid’; whose name hints at her 
nature. The book ‘ends well.’ 

‘The Captain of the Kittiewink,’ by Herbert D. Ward 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), is the story of a cruise off 
the coast of Massachusetts, with a little of Maine at the 
close. The plot is simple evough, but its handling is 
rather above the average, and there is more of that sus- 
tained interest that makes a book readable than is apt to 
be found in the crade jumble of adventures that some- 
times does duty as a boys’ book. ‘There are some touches 
of real humor, though it seems scarcely possible that any 
New England woman could be such a hopeless ‘land- 
lubber’ as Mrs. Mayaoot; and ‘Kennylunkport’ would 
seem preferable to Pennylunkport,’ (transformed into 
‘Kenny.unkport,’ in one case) especially as the names of 
the other localities are given without any, attempt to dis- 
guise them. ‘The illustrations are quite good. 

‘The Little Sister of Wilifred,’ by G. A. Plympton 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers), shows traces of the ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy’ school, though it is slighter in treat- 
ment and less elaborate in plot. ‘The cap icity of twins 
for becoming ‘mixed’ has long been a stock situation, but 
it is seldom that the confusion results from a conscious 
purpose to change places on the part of each twin, with 
the consent and aid of the other. So far as happiness is 
concerned, the attempt to take another’s place is usually, 
as it isin the case of Wilifred and her sister, Peggy, a 
failure; but onthe true state of the case becoming ap- 
parent all hearts are softened that need to be, and Will- 
fred keeps the little sister that she parted from when a 
baby in the ‘Home.’ A few of the author's illustrations 
are fair, as illustrations go, but one or two are below the 
average. ‘T'wo syllables of a name have slipped out at 
the top of the 56th page.’ 

Professor Thayer’s little book on ‘The Change of Atti- 
tude towards the Bible’ is peculiarly timely, being full of 
suggestion in reference io matters just now in contro- 
versy, notably in the Presbyterian church. Its scholarly 
character and reverent spirit commend it to all thought- 
ful and candid minds. 

Miss Larcom is about to bring out a little book of 
religious lyrics, bearing the title ‘At the Beautiful Gate 
and Other Songs of Faith.’ Some of these are taken 
from her volumes of poems, others have never appeared 
fn book form; and all may be confidently pronounced 
good. 


M. D., (Hough- 





NEW BOOKS, 
AURORA LEIGH: AND OTHER POEMS. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. With Illustrations by Frederick C.Gordon. New 





York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Boston: For sale by 
D. Lothrop Co. Prive, $1.50. 

WIDE AWAKE. Volume H.H. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 
Price, $2.00. 

HEINRICH HEINE. His Wit, Wisdom, Poetry. Edited by Newell 
Dunvar. Preceded by the Essay of Matthew Arnold. With 
Illustrations. Boston: J.G.Cupples Company. 


THE GREAT SHADOW. A Novel. By A. Conan Doyle. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $1.00. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF RHETORIC. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $1.00. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Charles Carleton Coffin. New York: 
Harper & seoenere. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $3.00 


HARPER'S CHICAGO AND THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
Clarke & Co. Price, $3.00. 


MOLTKE: His LIFE AND CHARACTER. Sketched in Juurnals, Let- 
ters, Memoirs, a Novel and Autobiographical Notes. Translated 
by Mary Herms. New York: Harper & Brothers. Boston: 
For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $3.00. 


A SHorT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
M.A. Iliustrated Edition. Kudited by Mrs. J. RK. 
Miss Kate Norgate. Vol.I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. Price, $5.00. 


BEYOND ATONEMENT. By Marie von Eben-Eschenback. Tran- 
lated by Mary A. Robinson. Illustrated. New York: Worth- 
ington Company. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850. 
By James Ford Roodes. Vol. I., 1850-1854. Vol. II., 1854-1860. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Boston: For Sale by W. B. 
Clarke & Co. Price, $3.00. 


THe ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies of the 
Leading Nations at the Present Time. Illustrate1. New York: 


By Adams Sherman Hill. 
Boston: For Sale by W. B. 


By Julian Ralph. 
For Sale by W. B. 


J. R. Green, 
Green and 





Harper & Brothers. Boston: For Sale by W. B. Clarke & Co. 
Price, $3.50 
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VOX POPULI, | anticipated and provided for. One of the most recent | bama, showing us southern men and w = sil 
—_——— | objects, for the establishment of which a public appeal | are to-day by showing us bere « athe ome 85 they » certs § 
“The vor humana must be heard, That alone can give quality to has been made, is a home for unfortunate girls, where (as they were not, and as th, y must 0 men and y, played 
& poen; the most refined and artistic verse is cold and forceless they can find shelter and help in their hour of need, as | Shown, at the tragic crisis of :h.:. D€ Outraged x counsel 
a ee they could not in the nospitals ¢ where, too, their spirit- | The play is laid in Richmond oy +s,. . MOSt Vivid hoe eatbe® 
To what dim plaee of half-forgotten hope ‘ual needs may be so ministered to that they can leave |der; which supreme event, laying . . (Lee's sume, » 
Have come the singers of this later time the home to begin new and better lives. Such a home | death hush intolerably pathe: even 1. waOle south, wo 
Whose voices falter in their wailing rhyme; ought not to waita day for an endowment that would | shown effecting scarcely at all a cay +... (ar memory, = 
While nerveless fingers on the lyre a-grope establish it firmly. It is an object to appeal to the heart | compounded of Union prisoners plone. Mt folk, man a_ 
Strike tinkling notes within the narrow scope and purse of every woman in the community, be her | their sweethearts, daughters of q P <2 from Libby ang we “F 
Of half-affected sadness and unrest? condition what it may. It should be above all others a | with other characters whose behaving ... Stuer , 
What! Nu heroic heart? No valiant breast? woman’s charity, for who but a woman could under- | long fitly only to opéra bouts. ‘Tyo oy, MMO Bos 
Naught save comedians who sigh and mope? stand the darkness of the shadow through which such | ous norlight—neither fish por fow).. eet = 
Better, the farmer’s voice outringing clear, | girls must walk, or the bright possibilities of redemption | painfully unwortby its authors a,  PrOdetigg 
Across Dakota's flelds of growing grain ; | that lie on the other side, if only a helping hand could be | acted up to its worth in most insta: ty hyp sirck.! 8 
The fishermen’s rude chorus as they steer met at the beginning of the upward way. dull and ignoble Thurston beiug « ; re Ir. Bainbridge, sled 
Along the jagged coast of eastern Maine; ee tee Ite honors belong to Mr. W..., or SSINE €xoceptios 
While from the South the pride that knows no peer, What is the barrier that stands most inexorably in | gallant Arthur, Miss Banks's in: rs sale : sw § 
Undaunted, fires a mighty Nation’s strain. | the path to such areturn? Not any law of courts, but | and Miss Eytinge’s spirited and Auisjoq - ae 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. | that unwritten law of society which obliges every repu- At the Globe Theatre, Mics ¢ 
Poe I TR OR SE | table woman to cast her stone of condemnation at her | warmest thanks of all levers o = a {s 
A LOOKER-ON LN BOSTON, | weaker sister. Poor German Gretchen on her knees | superb revival of Sardou’s grea: : . tat Mis 
all before the altar, striving to lose the sense of her own | a rounded cast of noble adequ: 2 
We are accustomed to yield a willing assent to the as- | sin in an appeal to divine pity and love, her heart wrung | interpreted a play so <a i LDYy yean 
sertion that charity begins at home, and regard with lit- by thoughts of her absent lover, while her ear is assailed ‘ 
tle tolerance the Jellyby-like spirit which spends its en ae 2 le that ennctners.ee the teenie end Seam of. btric At the Boston Museum, ‘Nerves.’ an adaption os! 
ergies on distant needs, quite overlooking those close at ete his z . French farce-comedy, and ‘Kerry.’ the . 


hand. But perhaps the proverb may sometimes not un- 
profitably be read backward, as a little instance which 
occurred recently suggests. A young girlin one of the 
poorest quarters of the city noticed, in a neighbor's 
house one day, the untidy dress of the people. She we nt | 
to a lady who had befriended her in many ways, told he r| 
that she wanted to make some aprons for these neighbors | 

but bad no money with which to buy the materials. The 

iady giving her what she needed, she bought gingham, 

made the aprons and joyfully carried them to her friends. 

A visitor to her home would have been struck by as great | 
need there: but she, accustomed to her own necessities, 
was oblivious to them, while her quickened sympathies 
had opened ber eyes to the wants of her neighbor. Ln 
such a case the charity which began abroad might work 
it's way back to a bettering of her own family surround- 
ings. 








This is assuredly the period of the short story in litera- 
ture, and even if it be only the passing fashion of a day,one 
feels grateful that so many charming writers have con- 
tributed to make it a good fashion while it lasts. Tak- 
ing the story, from the four or five volume form of Field- 
ing down to the same number of pages into which Kip- 
ling condenses a whole tragic drama, and what an evolu. 
tion is presented. To be sure, in the many-volumed novel 
we have a multitude of details impossible to the short 
story, but do we carry away from the reading any more 
vivid pictures of life? Take, for example, Miss Wilkins’s 
‘Revolt of Mother.” By a few masterly strokes she 
shows us, in a long perspective, the hard and barren 
years of the old woman's life, her days filled with 
pathetic little sacrifices that meet no answering sacrifice, 
nor even recognition, until at last her soul rises in 
righteous rebellion against such a casting away of pearls. 
In ‘The Disreputable Mr. Reagan,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis, we have a wonderful object-lesson which should 
make us use the words ‘utterly depraved’ with some 
diffidence. Weseea soul, in the lowest depths of sin, 
wresting final victory from the enemy and saving itself 
in most divine self-renunciation. 

H. 8S. Edwards gives us delightful pictures of Southern 
life and negro character, that make us wish for the 
moment that life, for us, might be just such a long, irre- 
sponsible picnic, paddling down lazy streams, stopping 
now and then to rob a neighbor's water-melon patch. In 
‘Two Runaways,’ it is hard to tell which is the more 
delicious—the easy way in which the high bred gentle- 
man falls in with the boyish marauding spirit of the esca- 
pade; or the unconscious pharisaism of the old darky up 
in the tree, alternately begging his master to hold the 


more fortunate companions, has her counterpart in 
every land, and many there are who draw aside from the 
defilement of her touch. Her place in the world is lost. 


| She is shut out from all soclety that could help her, and 


forced, if she has any need of human companionship, to 
seek those who will only drag her fartherdown. Women 
with happy, sheltered homes can well afford the friendly 
word, the healing sympathy, that should start such 
poor, travel-stained wayfarers again on their road w th 
new hopes and fresh courage for the battle before them. 
C. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The dramatic week has brought us two novelties of 
note, and a magoificent revival of a famous play. 

‘Lettarblair,’ the new and highly successful comedy, 
written for Mr. Southern by Miss Marguerite Merington, 
had its first Boston production at the Hollis St. Theatre 
on Monday night. With the average audience, who ask 
no more than that the passing show shall flll the eye and 
wake light laughter, it is not dificult to understand ‘Let- 
tarblairs’ success. Its bright uniforms, its pretty and 
poetic settings, its easily-grasped puns, its one or two 
distinctly novel and very fetching situations and episodes 
—above all, the winning and popular personality of the 
young actor for whom the leading character was plan- 
ned—these things combine to make and to explain ‘Let- 
tarblair’s’ uodeniable ‘draught’ upon the affections and the 
purses of theatre-goers. But that the thoughtful critic 
should suavely accept, should even mildly commend the 
play, is far harder of explanation. Construction it has 
absolutely none; episode succeeds episode utterly with- 
out sequence, utterly without relevance, hot only to any 
central idea, but to any other episode or to the probabili- 
ties of the characters who share the episode. The story 
of the play must be guessed between the acts; the stage- 
pictures are little more than full-page illustrations to the 
story. Except in the instances of Lettarblair and Fanny, 





buck’s horns tighter for his life, and pointing out to the), 


Lord the greater helnousness of the sin of stealing in a 
white man than in a negro. Mr. Kipling is ready for all 
moods, and the one who has not laughed over the adven- 
tures of ‘Krishna Mulvaney,’ or been moved by ‘ould 
Pammeloe’s’ heroic devotion to her ‘bhoys’ on the terrible 


fever-train; who has not felt a pang at the death of brave, | 
homely Bobby Wick, or shuddered at the tragedy which 
overwhelmed Dicky Hatt ‘in the pride of his youth,’ has | 


lost much pleasure and profit and should repair the omis- 
sion at the earliest opportunity. The short story un- 
doubtedly grows out of the hurry and rush of the “ay. 
People have not the leisure to spend over the rambliog, 
gossipy pages of the old story-tellers. But while we 
have lost something of the delicate flavor of the former 
methods, we have gained from the new school of writers 


act play, had presentation last Satu; 
is a butterfly bit of bright 
merry enough, except for its s: 


prolonged and rather wearisome 3 is Tes i 

that of a young wife whose ves ’ j 

husband’s imperturtable placidity, qd, i 

silly ruse to rouse his jealousy; which neg ? 
domestic shipwreck. The acting Is spirited and ea , 
Miss Addison’s nerve-shattered serving-maid. ; 


being deliciously and inimitably droll, y; 
Arimitage breezy and virile, and Miss Hampt 
excellently quaint and convincing. ‘Kerry’ |g yo: 
a performance whieh bears the test of | ’ tradition 
At the Grand Opera House, ‘The Eng 
ling melodrama, has earned conspicuous sy 
much spirited acting and scenic excellence. At the Tr ' 
mont Theatre, the ‘City Directory’ has . 
popularity. Atthe Park Theatre, ‘i4 , 
end of its phenomenal run At the Bow S 
Theatre, ‘The Idea,’ a gay variety-show 
large audiences. At the Boston Theatre, 
the Wood’ is billed until further notice 


Stage W iene Say: 
That Lettardlair joins the ranks and marches wi 


rn 





his regiment, without the previous formality of enlis 
ing. 

That what with generals who give the privues 
diers’ salute, and officers who wear their meds: {ws 
‘morning promenade, and geoguent commandets Vie 
yield up their swords to the first northerner ho coms 


handy, and private soldiers who rise to a captaincy a 
four medals in six months, stage militarism is 6 ue 
thing, anybow. 

That Miss Hampton is mighty fetching i 
wig. 

That Harry Woodruff is a gallant figure aod got 
see, as the boy Zouave. 








. 4 jerves about with us, Wes 
no characters in the play do anything, say very much, or a ee 
have the slightest thing happen tothem. Perhaps ex- That such a company as gives ‘Diplomacy’ recalls 20 
ception should be made of Merivale, who has reason for old times. : 
being as a target at which toaim epigram, and as an ob- That ‘1492’ and 1892 will depart together 
40s of magnanimous forgiveness by Lettardlair, in the | That the new shows of this week don't give us! 
ast act, foracrime that amiable young hero has no | cause for Thanksgiving. 
earthly means of knowing he has committed. That ‘Excelsior’ is in more senses than co 
The play bristles with incongruities to drive the think- | lent motto of the Boston Theatre stage. 
ing auditor daft. Why is there a fully-equipped tea- That the English Rose to much p ilarity at We 
service in the business office of an old lawyer? Why Grand Opera House, this week. 
does the Dean of the Cathedral wear his robes | That Mr. Cummings gave ‘Surrender’s so d Start 
| of office in his private library? Why does the orderly “anyhow. 
ofan English officer sing, at the top of his voice That we shall all Crane our necks for ag 
in his master’s room, while his master’s friend lies as!eep? the American Minister before long. 
| Why, in an autumn forest strewn with dry and rustling Apnonncement and Chat concerning ¢ plays wil 
| leaves, is there on a table a large satin fan and a bunch of mee be found on Page 12 
| fresh spring daisies? Answer these things, O delightsome | a 
| lecturer on Stage-Land, for only you can do it; and then , Music. 
let us all smile together at the folk who tell us that me that Paderews 


cess of a modern play! 
Of the acting not much can be said. Mr. Sothern’s 


realism and truth to nature are indispensable to the suc- | 


It will be welcome news tu man) : 
i+h ff TD ember i 


leaves Europe for Boston the 14th of } | a 
Boston recitals will be given Januar) 12 


rill be announced 54 5 
work as Lettarbdlair is more painfully mannered than we which the sale of seats will be er 


have ever before seen it. It has its beautiful moments, 


Meantime, there isa plenty of music {1H 


too mu 
as when the word ‘wife’ at the end of his reckless song to intimate that there can be 10 


o’ the six-pence brings a sudden, passionate rush of des- TiSht sort. 
pairing reaction from his recklessness; but on the whole 
his Lettarblair is in nowise worthy to stand with delightful concerts of chamber mus 4 
Chumley, with Alan, with the unforgotten creations of Mr. William H. Sherwoud assisting 4 


+} 


The Kneisel Quartet gave the thir 


+ in their sevies of 


Monday evens 


condensation, piquancy and a boldness of outline which | Dis sweet first work. Miss Harned is, as always, artifi- Sousa’s band set a Music Hall audic : a at 

leaves something still for the imagination to fill out. | cial and metallic. The rest efface themselves as the day evening, and will repeat the s ation & a wine 

i | dramatist has bidden, night. If anyone doubts the effect wan € anil 

The report of the ‘Traveller's Aid] Society’ was an | At the Columbia Theatre, Mr. Thomas’ new play, ‘Sur- orchestra in a concert hall instead 8 a spoui 
interesting one as showing in how many directions help- | render,’ proved a sad disappointment. One is almost there are some who entertain such dou! 

ing hands are being held out in this philanthropic , tempted to feel that ironical fate has forced it upon the hear Sousa’s band. with bis OF 


decade. It would seem as if every humau need had been’ author, to cancel the great debt he jaid upon us by, jin Ala- 


Mr. E. A. McDowell scored & triume 
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sovsMBER %. ae 


ris at the last conce 
ce 


art himself, and the audience hardly 
piano P = 


»» should leave the stage at the close, so 
he 8 u | 
onged were the recalls. | 


the 
played ihe 
on sent i that 
cob - ss 

ps iastic and pro! 


eal! + @emphony matinge at the Tremont Theatre, | 
peg ~~ e Tach will be the soloist, and the New 
os Mies BS ikea under Walter Damrosch’s 
york 99 7 Pm Beethoven's Third Symphony, the | 
gders 
agra .eamith made his first “appearance in | 
<ohtan Hall, last evening, in an original hu- | 
— , . a} recital. Mr. Grossmith’s reputa- 
a ‘e i tim, and it is sufficient to say that the 
a ‘nee fully warranted all that has been said of bis | 
: a. was a delightfal and novel entertainment. 
» Y 





MAG AZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 
¢ Busy Girls’ is the title given to a volume 
the pens of working girls, which 
-ace H. Dodge, the well-known philanthropist, has 
a“ ad [hese essays are quite remarkable, 
sadvantages under which the writers 
vile they mav occasionally trip in their gram- 
igence and thought and have the 
ritten with all 
{actasa stimulant to other working 
Publishing Company issue the book. 


from 


seriousness of pur- 


Maclean, Medical student,’ is a novel with a 

1 entertaining characters, and not simply 
se.” Itis believed to be the first 
medical education of women from a 

jintof view. Theauthorof this strong and 

» hook is Graham Travers. It will be published 
» Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 

\ New England Cactus, and Other Tales,’ by Frank 

is the next issue In Cassell’s ‘Unknown’ 


e Humphrey, 

ue This clever story will fully sustain the popularity 
.eeries, which has proved such a successful one. The 
ates the scene of the story, which will doubtless 
sttribated to one ,of the half-dozen best writers of 

‘ew England dialect tales. 
The Quiver for November (New York: Cassell Pab. 
5 an st interesting table of contents. The 
. s with a story, ‘Winifred’s Engagement,’ 
; Salmon Following this is a theological 
eway called “I Mighty Confounded by the Weak.’ 


ig Child Cripples,’ is an interesting sketch by 
Holden h coatains some hints that our phi- 
soturogists may read with profit. Tne serial, A Lincoln- 
‘comes to an end in this number, and so does 
a's Stewardship.’ 


Pike, whit 


Lana (ror 

ijbrabam Lincoin, the Story of a Great Life,’ is the 

simple ttleof probably the most intimate life of Lin- 
; written. This book by Lincoln’s law- 
partoer, William H. Herndon, and his friend Jesse 
W. Weik, shows us Lincoln the man. It has been 
thorouglly revised, and this new edition will be pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. in two volumes, w:th an in- 
iction by Horace White, and with new illustrations. 


lhe Century will begin a series of papers on notable 
womeu in the Christmas number with one on Jenny Lind. 
\ paper on the philanthropist Dorothy Dix, about whose 
wonderful life bat little is known, will appearin the 
humobder 


/aunary 

‘A man’s poverty springs from drink,” says a human- 
‘arian writer, ‘‘no matter whether he was ever drunk 
i his life. The man who drinks up what he might save 
‘8 5 short-sighted as the husbandman who should need- 
essly eat iis spring-wheat.” Abstinence and econo- 
related to wealth, it would appear, which 


‘an inaoy other cardinal virtues can claim. The 
moral is obvious. 


are close 


i8 More t! 


Leaves from the Autobiography of Salvini’ begins in 
“i@ holiday number of the Ceutury. In this instalment 


Savini tells the story of his carly struggles as an actor in 
Italy. He knew Ristori when she was begiuning her 
areer, an 


be describes her as one of the most beautiful 
o he ever saw. 


thoroughly sound doctrine, says The Critic, is this 
one from Mr 


tage Isaac Basset Choate’s ‘Wells of English ;’— 

~ Suoule go the great poets to learn what our litera- 
at to be, but to those of lower rank to find out 
erature has been and is.” Mr. Choate does 
that school of critics who want to throw 
oe ete writers with the exception of a dozen 

© realizes that there are a great many for- 
we Wworthies in English Literature, and the three 
his compact little book will introduce 
reader to forty men, with none of whom the 


tnre 
“ure oug 


bot belong ti, 
Overboard 


andred pages of 


the popular 


Popular rea 


=— rt of the Symphony Orchestra. He Professor H. S. Wiliiams, of Cornell, will contribute 


tothe Christmas number of the Century an article on 
‘The Effect of Scientific Study upon Religious Beliefs, 
in the series which that magazine is having on the Bible 
and Science. The November number, containing the 
first article of this series, is out of print. 
For the first time in its 
has a colored frontispiece, 


history Scribner's Magazine | 
reproducing, in a marvellous 


number by L. Marchetti, a skilful French artist. 
‘Deafness and the Care of the Ears’ is the subject of | 
a thoroughly practical article by Dr. Abram Mills Fan- 
ning, to appear in The Popular Science Monathly for 
December. 
W. C. Brownell’s papers on ‘French Art,’ the last of 
which appeared in the November Scribner, will soon be 
published in book form. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


tines BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
French, German, 


Spanish, Latin, 


Gireek, 


Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Founded by Dk. EBEN TOURJER. CARL FAELTEN, Director 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. 
begins Nov, 17. Calendar 
ree, FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Second term 


Offices open for registration Sept. 1. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 

b 593 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Thorough preparation for the Institute of Technology, for 

Business, and for College. In allclasses, Special Students 

are received. Particular attention to Girls ani Young Chil- 

dren. Unusual careof health. The sixty-fourth annual cata- 

logue sent on request. 

The class for raining Hindergarten teachers is in charge 

of Miss LuCY WHEELOCK. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of the city, and 

where there are no temptations to lead to bad habits.J 


ERKELEY SCHOOL, Y. M. C. A. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
A Graded Schoo! from lowest primary to full preparation for all 
collegiate institutions. Certificates received at college for either 
sex. Pupils received at eleven different colleges this season. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 26. Send forcatalogue. Open daily from 
9 to 4. TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 
BHADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. 

passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 

grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 

of study; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


Buildings unsur 


Wes" NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
a 


WEST NEWTON: MASS. 


Fortieth year of this family §chool for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 


Goren OF CHEMISTRY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 
request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


One of the best academic and classical schools in New England. 
$200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 

Send for catalogue to 

Rev. W. R. NEWHALL, A.M., Principal. 


yARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department ) 


BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this school begins the 28th of Sept. 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nowinal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 


the system of Delsarte. 


Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; 
vantawes in Music, Art, Elocution, 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from 
Send for an illustrated circular, 


Commercial Arithmetic, 
women practieally educated. 


the care of Friends, but open to all. 
Observatory and Exteusive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 


SN Oe - 





RANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of these classes are warmly commended by 


| leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. 


Those who wish to secure thorough normal train- 


ing for pubiic school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
| to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
| Manner, & water-color painting made for the Christmas | find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
| full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarding the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 


PRANG’'S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 
Please mention this Publication, 646 Washington St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo} of Expression in America, 
Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 


First to teach 


OWARD SEMINARY, 

WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Piymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
number limited. A 
Domesti 
regular course. 


Physical Training. 


H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


RrAstaae BUSINESS COLLEGE, 

POUGHHKEEPSIB, N. Y¥. 
Banking, Correspondence, 
Penmanship, ete. 


Commercial Law, 

Young Men and 
No charge for situations furnished. 
address for eatalogue Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


4 AVERFO@RP COLIEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
Library 28,000 volumes. 


Bookkeeping, 


field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa 


Busser INSTITUTION (of Harvard University). 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 


This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
iar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given ina variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
Prof. FRANUIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Maas. 


address 


T E WORCESTER ACADEMY, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounus all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly titted 
infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


BATES COLLEGE, 


LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren B 
Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greck and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiiliam H. 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are . 
about $150. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 
Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 





of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 
161 Newbury St., Boston. 





der is over well acquainted. 
The thir 


inte . 
interesting 
og 


d instalment of Laurence Hutton's strangely 
iit a win papers describing his collection of 
we “ora I a in the November number of Harp- 
Sables - 4 contains illustrations of the masks of 
ton, Genera! " hg Oliver Cromwell, George Washing- 

‘ \sraot, and many other distinguished states- 


men aad 7 2 on : * 
Tanda _ Warriors, with curious anecdotes and memo- 
Concerning them. 


MR THROOP’S SCHOOL, 

WORCESTER, MASS. 
| For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 


| Special Courses. 
andcare. Highest references. Re-opens Sept. 28th, 1892. 


rT THE OREAD” OF IT. CARROLL, 


CARROLL CO., ILL., 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC tells how 
| stadents with small means can, by the*‘PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM” 
' gain a collegiate or musical education. Send for one—F REE. 


| 


of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
| Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
| comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 
| for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


DESKS, 


- Chairs. — 
e Furniture. 
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DIAMONDS. 


Rubies, Emeralds, Sapphires. 


CHOICE 


Opals and Pearls, 


GEM JEWELRY 


IV ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Givreat variety of beautiful goods trom 


the INEXPENSIVE to the more costly. 


MORSE & FOSS, 


No. 120 Tremoni St., 
Near Hamilton Place, 


Ioome [8 and 190. One flight. Flevator. 





TVO LATE. 


BY MARY CLARK HUNTINGTON. 


Love came one day to my lattice stealing, 
Ilis inmost heart to my own revealing 
Came, and pleaded that he migbt stay ; 
Hut | only asked that he cease his kneeling, 
Laughed when, his sad eyes wet wich feeling, 
He turned his footateps and went away; 
And I sang: “Time brings in its fightall nealing- 
And love will woo me another day.” 


I waited long, but no love came stealing 

To lattleed bower as he came of old; 

And time had brought in ita flight no healing, 
But bitter pain and my heart's revealing; 

So I sought love out to keep and to hold — 
Sought him with eyes that were wet with feeling, 
Sought and found, by hia still form kneeling 
That never again will his wings unfold, — 

Then I wept for a love which was dead and cold, 


—{New Engliard Magazine. 
CHAT ABOUT MEN 
WOMEN, 


AND 


Mrs. Ralph Waldo Emerson, whose death 
occurred lust week, was ninety years of 
age. After his marriage wita her in 18385, 
Mr. Emerson left the ‘Old Manse,’ and 
moved into a house on the old Lexington 
road, along which the British had retreated 
from Concord in 1775. In this he made 
his home with her for the rest of his life. 
Only the widow and Miss Ellen, the un- 
married daughter, lived in the old home- 
stead when she died. Mrs. Emerson’s eye- 
sight prevented her from reading, and 
only at rare intervals did she go out, and 
then simply fora short drive in the old 
family carryall. Miss Emerson was the 
constant companion of her mother. The 
home itself remains practically the same 
as when Emerson left it ten years ago, the 


room which served as his study being 
untouched. ‘The funeral of Mrs. Emerson 
took place last Wednesday. She was 


buried in the lot containing the remains of 
her distinguished husband in Sleepy Hol- 
low Cemetery, near the graves of Haw- 
thorne and Taoreau. 


The King of Rumaniais still at Neawied 
with the Queen, who continues to suffer 
very much, the doctors fearing creeping 
paralysis. Her Majesty, notwithstanding 
her bad health, continues her literary 
labors and tinds great pleasure in writing. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Lauriat cele- 
brated the twenty fifth anniversary of 
thelr marriage by giving a reception at 
their home, 1049 Beacon street, Bookline, 
which was attended by about 300 promi- 
nent society people. Mr. Lauriat is a 
member of the well-known publishing 
house of Estes & Lauriat. ’ 


Senator Calvin Brice has a good deal 
of sentiment about historic dwelling places ; 
and he has therefore had the legend, ‘Cor- 
coran House,’ di-played beside the drive- 
way inio the mausion which he has had 
renovated and improved for his occupancy 
in Washington. It is almost needless to 
say that the place was nota hotel, but the 


home of the late W. W. Corcoran, philan- | 


thropist and millionaire. 


Thomas Ade'phus Trollope, who died 
suddenly on the llth, at Clifton, in his 
elghty-third year, was the elder brother of 
Authony Trollope, whom he considerably 
reseinbled. He spent more than half his 


life in Italy, and for upward of twenty | 


years no house in Florence saw more or 
better company than his. Tom Trollope, 
as his friends cailed him, wasa man of 
great mental activity, acuteness and of 
very considerable 
ways & voracious reader, and his knowl- 
edge reached every subject, while under 
his ceaseless industry his information in- 
creased every day he lived. 





| of Pittsburg, 
prominent part in the thousands of cures | 


|} cording to J. J. 
| Mollinger’s carpenter, the jewels are mostly 
| pieces of colored glass, and the alleged 


learning. He was al-| 


The next distinguished visitor whom 
London expects is the Khan of Khiva. 
He willsoon makea tour of Europe, ac- 
companied by a high Russian official. He 
has never been west of Moscow hitherto. 
He can speak a little Rassian, but no other 
European tongue. He is a devout Mahom- 
etan. 


Samuel J. Randall’s widow stated in the 
Orphans’ Court in Philadelphia last week 
that her husband left no real or personal 
estate save a few personal effects, and that 
after the paving of funeral expenses and 
the setting aside of her $300 widow’s ex- 
emption there was nothing to account for, 
nor enough money of the estate left to pay 
the costs required in accounting. 


One of the honored old men of Kentucky 


is ex-Gov. William D. Meriwether, who 
has recently celebrated his 93d birthday. 
He succeeded Henry Clay in the United 


States Senate and served with great credit. 
He was Governor of New Mexico in its 
wildest days, and sat in the Kentucky Sen- 
ate for 16 years. Mr. Meriwecher is still 
an active map, and looks like a patriarch 
withjhis white hair and long, flowing, white 
beard. 


The three-hundredth anniversary of Izaak 
Walton's birth occurs on August 9, next 
year; and Dr. A. Henschell, in charge of 
the United States Fishery Commission’s 
exhibit at the World’s Fair, proposes that 
the day be especially commemorated with 
a fly-casting tournpam nt, for the winners 
in which goid and silver medals shall be 
provided 


Mise Mary E. Wilkins has been trying 
her hand at what calls ‘Pastels in 
Prose,’ and four of them will be published 
inthe December Harper. 


she 


Three Governors-elect of Western States 
are natives of New England. Abraham 
W. Smith of Kansas and Roswell K. Col- 
cord were born in Maine, and Charles H. 
Sheldon of South Dakota is a native of 
Vermont. 


Lady Henry Somerset, who has been 
lecturing in the Western States, declares 
that English women take more interest in 
politics than American women. 


Miss Miriam Sluder, known in religious 
circles as Sister Mary Albivi, is en route 
to the Sandwich Islands, where she will go 
to nurse the lepers of Molokal She is 
well educated aud a remarkably handsome 
woman, and her desire to go among the 


lepers is a great surprise to her friends 
and kinsfolk. 
Vice President Morton and his family 


have returned, to occupy for the winter 
the Washington mansion they purchased 
a few years ago from Professor Alexander 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, and 
which was the scene of so many brilliant 
entertainments last winter. 


According to European papers, there is 
still a possibility that Columbus will be 
numbered among the saints. Ina recent 
interview the Pope said that he had re- 
ceived letters from priests and bishops all 
over the world, asking that the great dis- 
coverer be canonized. His Holiness is 
said to have added that he was still unde- 
cided, but that the question would be sub- 
mitted to the ‘Congregazionne dei Ritti’ 
for discussion. 


Dr. Howard King Carroll, who has been 
gathering statistics of religious bodies for 
the United States Census, has prepared a 
report that will make 1,000 quarto pages, 
and it will soon be issued from the Govy- 
ernment Printing Office. It is beheved 
that this is the fullest and most accurate 
collection of such data ever made. His 
schedules include every religious body, not 
excepting the Chinese, 1 
Theosophical Society; also all independ- 
ent cungregations. 


Gov. Russell has named Miss Katherine 
Conway, Mrs. M. P. Russell, Messrs. Fred 
G. Pettigrew, W. A. Wilde, Frank W. 
Jones, Louis Weissbein and Warden H. B. 
Lovering and Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson to 
represent Massachusétts in the congress 
of the National Prison Association which 
1s to meet in the city of Baltimore on 
December 3. 


The discovery has been made that the 
s 1pposed priceless jewels and sacred relics, 
owned by the late Rev. Father Mollinger 
and which played such a 
performed by the priest, are bogus. Ac- 
Wright, who was Father 


golden altar in St. Anthony’s Chapel is 
nothing but wood covered with cheap gilt. 


Mes. Fanny Iverson of Atlanta says she 
is not engaged to Senator Hill, who she 


| never saw but once. 


The late Amos Shinkle, of Covington, 
Ky., gave $1,000,000 to various Methodist 
churches in the course of}hisfife,and was for 
years a Sunday school teacher. The estate 
he left is valued at $2,500,000. He had 


only one child,a son, who survives him|in Egypt. 


but was not present at his death. 
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Buddhists and the | 


Christopher Columbus Tuktoosina is the 
isthe name of the Eskimo baby that was 
born on the Chicago World’s Fair grounds. 


Dr, Francis E. Clark, president of the 
United Society of Christain Endeavor, is 
in Japan, where he will remaina month. 
The latest statistics of Christain Endeavor 
growth in Australia: Victoria, 200 socie ties, 
8000 members; Soutn Australia, 58 socie- 
ties, 1650 members; New South Wales, 51 
societies, 1650 members; Queensland, 10 
societies; New Zealand, 10; Tramania, 10. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Shuman entertained a 
small party of friends at their hoe, 
Vernon street, Roxbury, it being the occa- 
sion of Mr. Shuman’s successful wagers on 
the election. Among the many people 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Jeny Williams, 
Mrs. William W. Gooch, Mr. and Mrs. Ned 
Authony, Mr. and Mrs. J. Wallace Robin- 
soo and others. 


Miss Ella L. Knowles of Helena, Mont., 
has been elected attorney general of that 
State. She was graduated from Bates 
College in Lewiston, Me., not more than 
six years ago. Deciding to study law, she 
became a student in the office of a Man- 
chester (N, H.) firm, and then went to 
Montana. She found a statute in that 
commonwealth prohibiting women from 
practising at the bar, and so she went tu 
work and had that law repealed by the next 
legislature that met. 


Judge John Lowell's wife, who was 
seriously injured in a carriage accident last 
week, is the daughter of George B. Emmer- 
son, LL. D., and Olivia (Buckminster) 
Emerson. Mr. and Mrs. Lowell were mar- 
ried in 1853. 


Gen. Lew Wallace, atthor of ‘Ben Hur,’ 
and Mrs. Wallace are on their way to 
Asheville, N. C., to spend the winter. 
Wallace's health demands a 
than that of Indiana. 


milder climate 


The death of Miss Elizabeth 
son occurred at her hume on 
Mr. Searles, 
Mass., on the 12th, in her 
year. She was well known by the older 
residents of Boston, having for many 
years kept a millinery store at the easterly 
corner of Bedford and Washington streets. 


P. Richard- 


The new College for Women of Western 


dedicated its new buildings. On this occa- 
sion ex-President Hayes wrote to President 
Charles F. Twing this striking letter: 
‘*‘More and more 1 am impressed with the 
value of education that begins at the 
cradle. 
That depends largely on the heart, the feel- 
ings, the moral nature. They find their 
best in childhood’s earliest days. Women, 
of necessity, are instructors. ‘The educa- 
tion of women is the education of the race 
in its most vital points. Let the colleges 
for women have the :mnost generous and un- 
failing support.” 


At the November dinner of the South 
Middlesex Unitarian Club, Mr. Horace G. 
Wadilin presiding addresses were made 
by Prof. Egbert C. Symth, D. D., of An- 
dover, and Rev. Charles F. Dole, the sub- 
ject being ‘Progressive Orthodoxy.’ 


Rev. A. LD. Mayo has left Boston for his 
thirteenth visitation to the South on his 
‘ministry of education.” The present sea- 
son will be spentin Kentucky, West Vir- 


thereto. His ministry is under no sectar- 
jan or other than personal direction, and is 
supported by yearly contributions of the 
friends of the work. 


Jeneral Dodds, the victorious French 
commander in Dahomey, has African blood 
in his veins, derived through his mother. 
But a circumstance of this sort does not 
detract from the esteem in whicha great 
man is held by Frenchmen. 








| EK. S. Willard, the English actor, says 
| that he proposes to show his appreciation 
|of the American people, who have wel- 
| comed him right heartily, by becoming a 
| citizen of the United States. 


A brave woman is Mrs. Mary Cox of 
| Chicago, who recently looked under her 
| bed and, seeing a man, did not scream or 

make any outcry whatever, but walked 

four blocks to a drug store, rang for a 
| patrol wagon and guided the constabulary 
| to where the man had considerately waited 
| for them. 


| In the British House of Commons there 

are seven Jewish members, all of whom sat 

in the last House and all of whom were re- 

élected this year. A London correspondent 
|. says that they are all related to the Roths- 
| childs. Baron Henry de Worms, Sir 
Jalian Goldsmid, Mr. Stern and Mr. Cohen 
are cousins, Mr. Montagu is a_ brother-in- 
| law of Mr. Cohen, and Mr. Leon’s wife is a 
| cousin of the others. 


| M. 


Philippoteaux, the painter of the 


| panoramic picture, ‘The Battle of Gettys- 

| burg,’ and other battle pieces and military | 
/ scenes of the American Civil War, has re- 
|}turned to New York after two years spent 
He will soon go back to Egypt 
and establish a studio in Cairo. 
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The end of education is character. | 
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which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 
Ithas more than three times 
the streny(/ of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroet or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a ¢ 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
DIGESTED. a 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mas. 
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TOM TORREY'S TARE TAKS 


; 


Or, The American System. 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 25c.; pap., lie 


These are statements of eight important points 

jin the discussion of the Am sn System of 

Tariff. They show that it is meant not for a few 
} manufacturers, but for the American people. 


For sale by Booksellers and V . 


| Discount to Clubs if ordered in lots 
of 50 or more. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, 
BOSTON, MASS 


[Arena Publishing Co. 


| 
| NEW BOOKS. 
- 
Sultan to Sultan. | 
| By]M. FRENCH-SHEL)D' IN. 
c l I ent f 

| A vivid story of the traye's & " — ~~ . 
}an American woman in the wiiv= Africa. 

superb volume containing 26 5 age aad move 
| than 300 other illustrations Ha mely boas 


lin African red silk-finished cloth 
| For sale by the trade. 


The Rise of the Swiss Republic 


| By W. D. McCRACKAN, 4.M 

} . history of 
| The most elaborate and _sohs iy, histery © 
| Switzerland published in ti ig one 


“A book to be read and re-rea i and theo aca. 
| on the library shelf for reference. | ah Y — 
Ha:isome cloth, 414 pages. I or ra 
| Price $3.00. For sale by the trade. 
Sent postpaid upon rece apt of p . 
ARENA PUBLISHING ¢ 0., 
Copley S4-> Boston, Mass 


496 Dartmouth St.. Boston. 
French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and pres, 
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“WORLD'S FAIR” 


SERIES OF 


MUSIC BOOKS 


Designed in Connection with the World's Fair, | 
to show the Progress of Popular Music. The 

World's Fair Series show how Much of Strictly | 
Fine Music can be obtained at the Nominal Price 
of $1.00. It also Illustrates the Artistic Perfection | 
to which ‘Musical Typography and Bookmaking | 
have been carried. 
The Verdict of the Press and the Critics is that | 
“No such Books have ever before been issued at 

the Price." 

















The Volumes are 


“World’s Fair Piano-Music Collection.’ | 


One of the noticeable musical features of the 
“Columbian” year; Nectunes, Reveries, Morceaux 
etc. B31 compositions; handsome title-page in 
colors. Large sheet music size; 144 pages. 


‘World's Fair March Collection,’ 
for the Piano. 


This book will have a warm welcome ag soon as 
its merits are known. It contains the popular 
marches of the leading composers, and stands at 
the head of all similar collections. 89 marches 
Large sheet music size; 144 pawes. 


‘World’s Fair Ballad Collection,’ 


The song gems of the Columbian year, with 
handsome title-page in colors. A veritable feast 
of eee from beginning to end. Such a volume 
has long been needed, but never carried out until 
now. %8 ballads; large sheet music size; 144 
pages. 


‘World’s Fair Dance-Music Collection.’ 


Selected from the works of all leading com- 
po of Dance Music; an admirable book of 
right, spirited, popular music; 4% dances; large 
sheet music size; handsome title-page in colors; 
i44 pages. 


‘World’s Fair Song and Chorus Col- 
lection.’ 


A collection of songs (with four-part chorus to 
each) from the most popular composers. The 
book will gratify the popular demand which has 
long existed. Jt must not be classed with the many 
cheap publications of simi/ar style. 448 pieces; 
bandsome tltle-page in colors; 144 pages. P 


Heavy Paper, §1.00; Boards, 
Cloth Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


Agents for Decker Bros., and Fischer Pianos, 
Wilcox & White Self Playing Symphony. Pianos 
exchanged, or sold on instal ents. 

For Musica! Instruments, Strings, etc., send to 
John U. Haynes & Co., « oston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-163 Washington Street, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1.25 ; 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
‘Free from POISONOMNS DYES. 


BOSTON AGENTS, 


u. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS S FOR! 


—* 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

European Plan. Centrally and delightfully 
located, in the heart of the Metropolis, possessing 
all modern and sanitary improvements, and are 
elegantly furnished throughout. 

Phe restaurant and dining ball, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
the city pass the door every fev. seconds. 

GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOUSE. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Free carriage to and from the depot. 
, 32.00 per day. 
Livery and Feed Stables. 
0. C. ALLEN, Proprietor. 


Rates 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO, H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. $2.00 and upwards per 
day. Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 

Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 

Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 


parts of the city. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 





Boston, Mass. 


European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .’. BAVARIA. 
JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


Ketterer’s Restaurant 


J. F. KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Boswortht Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on Draught. 


Ripans Tabules : for sour stomach. 





MINARD’S 


“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMEN 
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NOTEKAG 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
(Opposite the Common.) 








Polish all Metals 


Yo =S$TARINE. 





For sale by all Hardware and Mil 
Supply Dealers and Grocers. 





pt., 25c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SAML. KIDDER, 60 Federal St., Boston 





with 


Everybody Recommends It. 


$2.00 per gal., 60c. qt., 40c. 


M.C. A, CIGA 


LManufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Countrv. 


Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 


Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 

Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 

GOOD RICH, lawyer, 124 Dearbon street, 
Chicago; 27 years’ experience; secrecy; 


. 
special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce, 
with laws of all States in press. 


EW. D. WHISKEY 


Vears old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or expres 
vromptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS.,. 
41 and 42 Commercial Wharf. 
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Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES. 


Lowest Prices. _ 


pire : 
| Custom work a specialty. Furs dyed and made 
over in most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaran- 


teed. Highest prices paid for raw skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The only exclusive Practical Furrier in New 
England. 


15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 





ANNOUNCEMENT AND CHAT. 


Sunday evening will see the tenth and 
last of the delightful series of Rice’s Suan- 
day Night Concerts. It was hoped that 
these popular entertainments might have 
been continued throughout the season, but 
the arrangements of the Park Theatre, 
which necessitate the removal of ‘1492,’ 
also compel Mr. Rice to suspend the popu- 
lur concerts. She programme of the con- 
cluding concert next Sunday is essentially 
of a popularcharacter. Madame Cottrelly, 
who made such a pronounced hit last Sun- 
dev evening, will again be heard in one of 
her inimitable impersonations. Mr. Fritz 
Giese, the famous ’cellist, will render the 
‘Fantaisie Burlesque’ on the ‘Carnival of 
venice. Miss Ollie Torbett, violin soloist, 
and Mr. Isadore Moguist, solo pianist, 
aud the Lutterman Sextette will be heard 
in choice selections, while little La Rega- 
loncita, whose recitations have been such a 
prominent feature of the Sunday evening 
concerts, Will once more delight her friends 
and admirers. In deference to many re- 
quests, Mr. Rice includes the ‘Children’s 
Polka,’ for solos on toy instruments. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield’s coming to the 
Globe Theatre for two weeks commencing 
Monday evening, Nov. 28, has excited 
great interest. Mr. Mansfield’s remarkable 
business through the country has proved 
that the public are always willing to sup- 
port plays of high standard. There is no 
limit to Mr. Mansfleld’s ambition. His 
recent presentation of a dramatization of 
Hawthorne’s fascinating story, ‘The Scar- | 
let Letter,’ has shown how eager he is to 
advance the stage. With the full know- 
ledge that ‘The Scarlet Letter’ has been 
produced many times and had always met 
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fourth and last week, at the Tremont Thea- Besides the Sunday evening presenta- 
tions of the Urania spectacles through the | 


tre, on Monday night. The new ‘City Di- 
rectory’ will be the vehicle for fun and 
something new will be furnished each and 
every performance. All the past week re- 
hearsals of new songs and other features 
bave been held for use the coming week. 


The Tremont Theatre will certainly be 
crowded on Sunday evening, when a grand 
testimonial benefit will be tendered to the 
veteran minstrel, Geo. H. Coes. Few 
benefits have a worthier cause. Mr. Coes 
has always been a hard working, faithful 
member of the profession, but is now 
unable to pursue his calling from the 
effects of acute rheumutism. He has ever 
been willing to help others and no one who 
remembers the great pleasure he and his 
old partner, Luke Schoolcraft, have afford- 
ed, will be unwilling to join in making 
some short time of his life now as com- 
fortable as his sufferings will permit. A 
superb programme will begiven. The box 
office of the Theatre will be open for the 
sale of seats at5 p.m. on Sunday, and to 
secure good placeg early application should 
be nade. 


An enjoyable attraction is promised in 
the coming of the roaring farce-comedy, 
‘The Dazzler,’ to the Bowdoin Square 
Theatre next week The play has the 
prestige of a big metropolitan success, the 
critics generally classing it as one of the 
best of its style. It is an entertainment 
rather than a play, and serves as a medium 
to introduce a number of clever people in 
amusing situations, Indicrous complica- 
tions, songs, medleys, specialties, ete. 
Pretty Annie Boyd, has been specially en- 
gaged to head the list of Cosgrove & 
Grant's Comedians in the ‘Dazzler.’ An- 
other little artist in this coterie is piquant, 
petite Blanche Arkwright, whose agile 
heels have bewitched many an audience. A 
clever singer, chic actress and dancer of 
exceeding grace, she is a decided acquisi- 
tion tothe company. ‘The two ladies men- 
tioned will have excellent support from one 
of the youngest and most popular of the 
funomakers of the day, Joe Ott, whose ex- 
cellent work has placed him in the front 
rank of farce-comedy performers. In ad- 
dition to the Clipper quartette, the com- 
pany comprises, among others, Jesse 
Hatcher, Addie Belle Sanford, John Cur- 
ran, Albert Hart, Ed. Lang, and W. H. 
Way. ‘The Dazzler’ with such talent 
ought to afford the jolliest of entertain- 
ment. It will be given under the direction 
of George Murray. W. S. Cleveland's 
ministrels follow, beginning a week’s en- 
gagement Dec. 5. 


‘Surrender,’ the new war drama by Au- 








with failure, this ambitious young actor 
recently brought out the play in New York 
city in an elaborate manner and made ‘an | 
artistic triumph of the first magnitude. 
The réle of Arthur Dimmersdale, which Mr. 
Mansfield sustains, is one of the most diffi- 
cult hnown to the stage. Withoutaline of 
comedy, he holds his vast audience through | 
the play; and if half of the reports prove | 
true, Mr. Mansfield has made this the 
greatest success of his stage career. 


engagement, he will give the following 
plays: Monday, ‘Prince Karl’; Tuesday, 
‘Beau Brammell’; Wednesday matinée, 
‘Prince Karl’; Wednesday evening, the 
tragedy, *“Nero’; Thursday, ‘A Parisian 
Romance’; Friday, ‘Beau Brummell’; Sat- 
urday matinée, ‘Beau Brummell’; and on 
Saturday evening, ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde’. ‘The advance sale of seats is enor- 


mous, and indications point to a most suc- | 


cessful engagement in Boston. 


The appearance of Mr. E. H. Sothern at 
the Hollis Street Theatre in the seldom pre- 
sented but always acceptab.e character of 
an Irish gentleman has proved very attrac- 
tive indeed, and at few performances 
were there any vacant seats, while fre- 
quently it Was necessary to remove the 
orchestra to accommodate the extra demand 
for seats. Mr. Sothern will appearin this 
play for one week more at the Hollis Street 
Theatre, which will positively be the last, 
the final'performence being given Saturday, 
Dec. 3, with the usual Wednesday and Sat- 
urday matinées. The performance is so 
regulated that suburban patrons may be 
sure of catching their trains, the curtain 
never dropping later than 10.35 at night. 

The sale for the benefit performance to 
be given by Mr. E. H. Sothern and his 
company, Thursday, Dec. 1, for the Mrs. 
Vincent Hospital fund is progressing fine- 
ly. Next Monday morning the sale will 
begin at the Hollis Street box office. Until 
that time tickets may be procured from 
auy of the ladies of the Vincent Club, and 
seats immediately reserved thereon. The 
entire proceeds are for the benefit of the 
fund, there being no expense whatever to 
be charged against it. 

Following ‘Captain Lettarblair’ at the 
Hollis, comes Fannie Davevport and her 
gorgeous production, ‘Cleopatra,’ for one 
week only. 

At the Grand Opera House, the Trans- 
Oceanic Specialty Company, including 
many clever variety artists, will open a 
week’s engagement next Monday. 


Russell's Comedians enter upon their 


| Kytinge is an 
| the inspiration of the big, genial audience 


For} tain call for the 
the second week of Mr. Mansfleld’s present author. So Mr. 


gustus Thomas, had its first presentation 
on any stage at the Columbia Theatre, on 
Monday evening, by Charles Frohman’s 
Boston stock company. The new com- 
pany headed by Louis Aldrich and Rose 
excellent one, and under 


the production went with vim and spirit. 
At the close of the third act there was a 
vociferous round of applause, with a cur- 
actors and a call for the 
Thomas stood out on 
jstage, straight, handsome and grave, 
| witha curious, humorous twinkle in his 
leye,and made alittle speech, in which 
|he thanked the people for their evident 
|good wishes aud gave generou cred- 
\it to the actors, to E W. Presbrey and 
|to Mr. Chas. Frohman. Thework of Rose 
| Eytinge, as Mrs. General Colgate, who 
| out-generals her husband; of Burr Me- 
|Intosh, and Henry Woodruffas federals, 
| soldiers and lovers; of Maud Banks, who 
| had many of the emotional dramatic situa- 
tions, and of Miriam O'Leary, as the gen- 
}eral’s irrepressible youngest daughter 
/and a delicious ingenue, and the capital 
| support of theentire little company left to 
be desired. ‘Surrender’ is announced un- 
til further notice. 


Rosina Vokes, who continues to have as 
|her leading comedy support Mr. Felix 
| Morris, will follow Russell’s Comedlans 
at the Tremont, and the sale of seats for 
the first week of her engagement will be- 
(gin on Monday. It is needless to say any- 
thing in commendation of this supreme 
favorite of the best of Boston theatre- 
goers. Contrary to her usual custom, Miss 
Vokes is to appear first ina new three-act 
comedy of which highly commendatory 
words are spoken. It is called ‘The Paper 
Chase,’ and evena sketch of its Story forces 
alaugh. The current accounts of it pro- 


nounce it the most laughable play this | 
Miss Vokes has | 


artist has ever produced. 
an especially congenial réle, and with it 
her best comedy methods find excellent 
opportanity. 
oughly good part The company surround- 
ing Miss Vokes this season is highly 
spoken of. Its membership is Courtenay 
Thrope, Franclyn Reglid, Ferdinand Gotts 
chalk, Walter Granville, Misses Hillyer, 
Evangeline Irving, Blanche Burton, and 
several others. All the afore-named ap- 
pear in the Paper Chase.’ 


At the Boston Museum, ‘Nerves’ and 
‘Kerry,’ having scored a pleasant success, 
will continue the attractions until further 
notice. 


Mr. Morris also has a thor- | 


month of January next, there wMfl be) 


matinées each week. Man 

ment Mr. Serviss, the eminent lecturer, 
hopes to have the new spectacle, ‘The 
Wonders of America,’ In readiness. The 
beautiful spectacle, ‘A Trip to the 
Moon,’ will first be given, and New 


Tremont. 


tion in the brilliant list of attractions which 
will next week characterize the last per- 
formance of ‘1492’ at the Park Theatre. 


‘Babes in the Wood’ is billed at the 
Boston Theatre until further notice. 


Bargain Week. 


Messrs Shepard, Norwell and Co. again 
come to the front with the annoncement of 
another grand bargain week. They have 
an enormous stock, 10,000 dozen Bleached 
Damask Towels with knotted fringes and 
varied colored borders which they prepare 
to sacrifice at 12 1-2 cts. Every lady, in 
quest of good bargains, should certainly 
examine them at once, as they rapidly being 
purchased by eager buyers. 


Moaey for Women. 


I read with interest Mrs. Williams’ account of 
what she did in the silk culture. There are not 
many avenues open to women for work, and it 
should be the duty of all to let what they have 
done be known for the benefit of others, eo I will 
tell you what I did in the plating business. I saw 
in an old newspaper that Mrs Wels had made 
money plating gold, silver and nickel. I did as 
she suggested and sent to H. F. Velno & Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and obtained one of their $5 
Lightning Platers. It came in perfect order, and 
I sold two the same afternoon to neighbors of 
mine for $10 apiece, making $10 on the transaction, 
and have got nearly $25 worth of plating to do. 
Why should any woman complain that her lot t« 
a hard one, when such chances are open to her 
sex’ Any one can obtain circulars from the above 


firm, and do as well as I have done. 


Cuaranteed PURE. 
Uniform in QUALITY. 


MEDICINALLY VALUABLE and without 
a trace of Fuse! Oil. 

NOT sold In bulk or by measure. Al In Sealed 

bottles. Beware of imitations and refilled bottles. 


SOLD generally by Druggists, Grocers, Wine Mer- 
chants and Hotels, 


LOOK for proprietors’ firm name signature ———— 
CHESTER H. GRAVES & SONS, Boston. 
REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 














DOGS--HORSES--CATS 
’ 
when sick or injured, should be sent to the 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 


Cor. of Albany and Dedham Sts., 


where they will receive the best of care and treatment. 


CATTLE 


Examined for Disease and certified to. 
| Calis made day and night. Tel. 992 Tre’t. 





| EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
DANIEL D. LEE | Attending 
WILBERT SOULE, j Surgeons. 


mee SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
Uuited States; investizate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
| find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon 
dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 


; ENGRAVING — 


| PRINTING. 


INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 
PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
| AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 

_ ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
| ORDERS BY MAIL. 

| 


MISS. GRANT, 








49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 





Year’s night, Sunday, Jane 1, will be the | 
occasion of this grateful reproduction at | 


‘Blessings brighten as they take their | 
flight,’ and the old proverb finds illustra- | 
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AMUSEMENTs. 


ager Schoeffel | 
writes that by the middle of this engage- ECHANICS FAIR 
| ' 


Mechanic, 


Building 
| OCT. 5 to DEC. 3 rf 


Boston, 
DAILY, 9 a. wy 
MACHINERY ry OPERATION 
GRAND ELECTRICAL EXHIB} 
BAND AND ORGAVICONCERTS 
Domestic “Science Departmen: 
FREE COOKING LECTURES DAILY 


SPACIOUS ART Gaur ER 
The progress 7 a 
mechanica! andr 


ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


BOSTON Music HALL. 


SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. a7. a 
. *,.@ 


SOUSK'S NEW MARINE Bi 


JOHN PHILIP SuvUsA 
Soloists 

Mile. MARCELLA LINDH. Sopranc 

Sig. ANTONIO Gat ANSI, 

Sig. RAFFAYOLo 


Baritons 


Luphonius 
A 


LIBERATI, 
The World. Re 
Tickets, with reser 
at Box Office, Music Ha ’ 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


Mr. R. M. FIELD, 


THE LATEST NOVELTY) 
*BRIGHT AND LA 


NERVES. {S3!8!' NERVES 


Very Successful Product 


ERVES |] 1. NERVES SHAKEN 
ERVES] 2. NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
ERVES] 3. NERVES NORMAL 


Preceded Eve'’gs at 8, We t 
Boucicault’s charming KEHKRY. 


NERVES ™ KERRY, 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


MR. JOHN STETSON......! 


. 


Commencing Monday, Vor. 2% 


MR. RICHARD MANSFIELD 


The Scarlet Let 


FIRST TIME HERE! 


Eve’gs at8. Mats. Wed. ani Sat. at 
Monday, Dec. 5.— Seeond and Last Week 
Mr. Richard Mansfield. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


One Week, Beginning Monday, Nov. 2. 


HOPKINS 


TRANS-OCEANIC 


ALL STAR SPECIALTY COMPANY HEADED BY 
TREWEY: 
THE ABSOLUTE MASTER. 
a@-Matinees Thursda Satur "3 


rhe World's 
ae Week Beginning Ix ._ The 
Champion, JAS. J. ¢ ORBETT. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE..------ 
F. E. PIPER....-+--+++> B 


LAST WEEK! 


RICE’S| ALL 


Production of rHE 


"1492 'IRAGE 


7.45 tur fatinee at 
Every Evening at 7. 5 Ma 


abused 
Noy. 27—Tenth of Rice's ! 
certs. 


BOWDOIN «3 ‘ie. 


Mr. CHas. F. ATKINSON.--->> 


a Manager 





Monday, Nov. 2*- 





COSGROVE & GRANT'S COMEDIANS 
py 
THE DAZZLER. 
Mats. Wed 


| Evenings at 8. fed. 
} Next week—CLEVELAND’S 


MINSTRELS: 
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ESTABLISHED 1826. “r 


H. A. HOVEY & C0., 


32 Faneuil Hall Market, 
Commonly called Quincy Market 
— DEALERS IN —- 


CHOICE DAIRY AND CREAMERY 
BUTTER. 


‘GREEN MOUNTAIN DAIRY,’ 


Awarded Gold Medal over the World, Paris 
Exposition, 1589. 


The celebrated Darlington, of Pa., Williams, 
of N. H., and many other dairies, in quarter 
and half pound prints. 


‘VICTOR CREAMERY,’ 


BEST IN BOSTON. 
STRICTLY FRESH EGGSASPECIALTY. 
RAREBIT CHEESE. 
H. A. HOVEY, E. A. HARRIS, 
W.H. HOVEY, E. B. HOOPER. 
Telephone 968. 


| 
| 
| 
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Something 


A pretty Art-Photograph mounted as 
a glass panel, or on a card tied with a 
fancy ribbon, makes a very acceptable 


CHRISTMAS SOUVENIR. 


We publish 15,000 subjects in 
mounted and mounted photographs. 

Albums, Framed Pictures and Art Nov- 
elties im great variety. Mounting and 
Framing to Order. 


Soule Photograph Co., 


One Flight. 





is 


338 Washington Street. 


ARTISTIC REPLICAIN PLASTER 


OSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


A WANT SUPPLIED. 


The Wrekty Butuetim is a guide in 


the vast fleid of periodical literature, an 


indepensable tool for scientific and liter- 
ary men, for artists, inventors, mechanics, 
physicians, lawyers, and cultivated persons 
generally. 

Of the making of reading matter inthe 
periodical press—daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, etc.—there is no end. No one 


can possibly examine even the smallest 


fraction of the quantity furnished; yet 


there is valuable and important matter in 


each of the periodicals published. 

The BULLETIN is an index to all these 
periodicals; it tells its reader what articles 
they contain, and describes the articles in 
& way to enable him to judge whether he 


is interested in portion of 


any their 


contents, 


People interested in reform subjects or 
discussions—-soclal, political, ethical, or 
literary—will find the BULLETIN extremely 
useful. Everything contributed to these 
discussions is impartially mentioned, and, 


when needful, briefly described. 


Here are our departments: Literature, 

















In white, vid ivory or metuliized toish. Perfect 
fac-similes of Venus of Milo, Hermes and other 
famvuus exampies of ancient sculpture. Also of 
the animals by Barye. 

The Egyptian green bronze made exclusively by 
us is the only finish of the kind applied to plaster. 


AMES ART STORE, 
25 Bromfield Street, - - Boston. 


“SERMONS OF THE WINTER, 


« We are’ now printing, weekly, in tract form, a 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwarp 


Art, Science, Applied Science, Industry, 


Sociology, Ethics, Psychology, Philosophy, 
History, Poetry, Fiction, Anthropology 
and Archwology, Men and Manners, Poli- 


tics, Political Economy, Law, Biography, 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 


TOR 1893. 


Evidence of the increasing influence of science 
in all flelds of human activity is apparent on 
every hand. The farmer is looking to it for better 
methols of cultivation and the raising of stock. 
The manufacturer asks of it cheapened processes 
to meet ever sharper competition. The economist 
seeks in it a firm basis for his policy. The doctor 
and sanitarian call upon it for a more perfect 
equipment for their struggles with disease. The 
educator consults it with reference to more 
rational methods of instruction. Literature, poll- 
tics, and the Church are among its most interested 
listeners, since it is testing their respective claims 
in a way that compels attention, 
THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY has long 
borne a leading part in making the general reader 
acquainted with this great and rapidly-growing 
department of human knowledge. It has aimed 
to do this with perfect fairness, and with all the 
tolerance of earnest beliefs that is consistent with 
a fearless adherence to the truth, and the same 
attitude will be maintained in the future. 
SCIENCE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
ee ey | the special features of this standard mag 
azine for the coming year will be accounts by 
competent speciulists of the present standing of 
the several departmenta of science as exhibited 
at the Columbian Exhibition tn Chicago. The 
marvels of Electricity to be displayed there 
will be described and explained by Mr. CHARLES 
M. LUNGREN. Large provision has been made 
for the exhibit of Anthropology, and this de- 
partment will be carefully treated by Prof. Frep- 
ERICK STARR, of the Chicago University. Mr. 
BENJAMIN REECE will treat of the applications of 
science in the vastinterests of Transportation, 
and the scope and significance of the exhibits in 
other departments will be set forth by able hands. 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES SINCE COLUMBUS ,—Tho 
aplendid series of illustrated articles under 
the above title will be continued, and probably 
brought to a close in the ceming year. Among 
the subjects that remain to be treated are Glass, 
Suk, Paper, Agricultural Machinery, and Ship- 
building. 

Miscellaneous contributions may be expected 
from the able writers who have been in the habit 
of addressing thé readers of the MONTHLY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM JAY YOUMANS 


$5.00 a Year: 50 cents a Number. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New Vork. 


AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY WEEKLY ECLECTIC, 


Be ed 





| Adventure, Music and 


Drama, Religion, 


| Education, ‘Travel, Description of Places, | 


land Miscellany. 


| 1,400 different articles each week. 
Publishers, librarians, editors, journal- 


ists, { professors, teachers, clergymen, 


lawyers, have endorsed and welcomed the 





| BULLETIN. It is the capstone of jour- 


EVERETT HALE,| D.D. 9 These sermons will be | 


sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address on 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies five cents 
each. Now ready: 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

LIFE HID WITH GOD. 


Subscriptions,may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





Ripans ‘fabules cure dizziness. 


FITCHBURG .’. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after Oct. 10, 1892, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 


nalism. 


How to Secure Articles 
Catalogued in 


THE BULLETIN. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Order by number, and send the money to 


| J. MORRISON-FULLER, 


5 Somerset Street, 


TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST | 


6.45 Albany 
9 0 A. M. 
‘ Troy 

11.30 Albany. Parlor Car to Troy. 
* P.M. DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleeping 
3,00 Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P. M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7.00 Buftalo. chase ; 
P.M. NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleeping Car 
11.15 to troy 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
O 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal 


* Daily. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass 





A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and | 
* EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for | 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and | 


BOSTON, MASS. 


One article,....+++.++++-+-10 cents. 


One article marked *.....20 cents. 


One article marked +.....30 cents. 


Or use his coupons for convenience in 


mailing, ten cents each, NINE DOLLAKS PER 


HUNDRED. 


be enclosed in envelope, and return mail 


will bring your weekly 


selected from hundreds—to your table. 


' Sample copies sent free. Apply at once. 





| Medicine, Hygiene, Gardening, Agriculture, | 


The BULLETIN catalogues no less than | 


One or a dozen of these can 


‘magazine’— 


1544. 1893. 











FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 
| Has stood Peerless in the realm of Periodical 
Literature. 

In establishing this magazine its founder sought to 
present in convenient form a history of the world’s 
yrogress by selecting from the whole wide field of 
SUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE the best 
“THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 


Biography History, Literature, Travels, 
Science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 


“Only the best lias ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing poor 
or unworthy has ever appeared in the columns of THE 
LIVING AGE.” —The Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Aprtt 
13, 1892 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, 
forming four volumes; presenting a mass of matter 


Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 


In the coming year THE LIVING AGE will continue 
to be 


THE REFLEX OF THE AGE IN WHICH IT LIVES. 


The quickened interest in things historical, occa- 
sioned by the coming of this Quadri-Centennial, has 
enabled the publishers to make a Most Happy 
Arrangement whereby they can present one of 

The Most Liberal Offers 
ever made for the consideration of an intelligent class 
of American readers, viz.: a $5.00 copy of 
Ridpath’s History of the U.S. 
at the nominal price of 50 cents, when taken in con- 
nection with THE LIVING AGE. 


Littell’s Living Age, one year, postpaid, $8,00 ) For 
Ridpath’s History of the U.S. of America, 5.00 § $8.50 
old 


This splendid offer is open to all Subscribers, 


and new alike, 

This history has received the emphatic endorsement 
of leading educators and of the press of America. 

The publishers of THe LIVING AGE are having 
prepared for their use A Special Edition of this 
great work, which, by the addition of new matter 
appearing in no previous edition, will bring the history 
down to the present time. It will be printed in bold, 
clear type on heavy, white, book paper and bound in 
extra fine cloth, making one large Royal Octavo volume 
of over 800 pages. Send for descriptive circulars. 

The price given above includes postage on THE LIV 
AGE only. The book must be the 
EL pense. 

THE LIVING AGE 1s published weekly at $8.00 a year, 
free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
1893 will be sent gratis the two October issues contain- 
ing a powerful story by Frank Harris, editor of THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, entitled PROFIT AND Loss, 
and also the numbers of 1892 published after the receipt 
of their subscriptions. 

t# The publishers continue their popular clubbing 
arrangements whereby one or more other periodicals 
can be obtained at greatly reduced prices. 

¢2 Clubbing rates and circulars more fully deserib- 
ing the above amd other offers will be sent on 
application. 

Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 

Address, LITTELL & CO., 

31 Bedford St., 


sent at subscriber’ s 


La) 
Boston. 
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WAITING FOR THE ANGETS., 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. } 
Waiting through days of fever, | 
Waiting through nights of pain, 

For tne waft of wings at the portal, 
For the sound of songs immortal, 


And the breaking of life’s long chain. | 


| 


There ta little to do for our dear one— 
Only to watch and pray— 

Ae the tide is outward drifting, 

As the gates of heaven are lifting, 
And the gleam is on her way, 


The task that so often taxed her, 

The children she held so dear, 
The strain of the coming and going, 
The stress of the mending and sewing, 

The burden of many a year, 

Trouble her now no loneer. 

She Is past the fret and care. 
On her brow isa the angel's token, 
The look of a peace unbroken. 

She was never before so fair. 

You see, she la waiting the angels, 

And we—we are standing apart. 
For us there are losa and sorrow; 
For her is the endless morrow, 


And the reaping-time of the heart. 


{Harper's Bazar. 


THE KEMSHEW GHOST. 


BY SANDS W. FORMAN. 

“Those were the days that tried men’s 
souls—way back tn ‘5! You know the 
country was overrun with gold seekers and | 
a mining camp had been located ap at the | 
head of Concon valley—named after a 
tribe of Indians that had once had a reser 
vation in that district. The camp itself | 


was known as Kemshew creek, and it was 
here that I pitched my tent and up a 
little store.” 

The above is a prelode tothe story that 
was teld the other day by ex-State Senator 
John Wilcox of Mariposa. The narrator 
himself admits that he can give no explana- 
tion of the uncanny scene which 
under his eyes, end In which he played a 
subordinate though none the less most un- 
comfortable part 

**) had gone over to Marysville 
my winter supplies,” con'inued the narra 
tor, ‘‘and, having made my purchases 
started my pack train out onthe trail and 
bidden good-by to the mates [ knew in 
town, mountet my mule and struck out for 
the camp. As the pack mules could make 
not more than fifteen miles a day, it was 
not long before I hyd overtaken and passed 
them. ‘The second day late in the after- 
noon, although I had proceded slowly, 
never going faster than a jog trot, the 
trails seldom affording opportunity even 
for that accelerated pace, I discovered 
that the animal I was riding began to show 
signs of lameness. I knew that there was 
only one place on the trail where I could 
hope for food and shelter and this was the 
cabin of an old feliow and his wife—Mis- 
sourians—who hed come into the valley 
and, recognizing its fertility and prospects, 
taken up or settled upon a place of land 
about twenty miles this side of the Kem- 
shew creek. 

“The last few rods were made slowly 
and with difficulty, and as Lapproached the 
cabin between the barkings of the dog I 
heard the sobbing of a woman and at in- 
tervals the hoarse, chiding voice of a man. 
The cabin itself contained but two rooms, 
and in the front one, as I drew near, I saw 
the old fellow and his wife, the latter sit- 
ting just inside the door on a low stool, 
her face buried in her hands and rocking 
her body to and fro as of one in some 
great distress. The man stood a little be- 
hind her, bis arm resting on the ledge of a 
smnail opening for a window facing toward 
the upper end of the valley. He looked 
anxiously—as [ thought fearfully—out of 
the window, every now and then turning 
to expostulate with his wife. 

“Catching sight of me they both cameto 


set 


to lay In 


the entrance, and inreply to my inquiry if | forever, giving my failure to see the thing Finally a day came when only one of the 


[could find food and shelter for my-elf 
and beast, said that [ might if willing to 
put fup with what they could offer me. 
Then the old man came out and directed 
me to the stable, where [was to put my 
mule. This was nothing more than a 
structure of four poles with a brush cover- 
ing and three sides of it inclosed also by 
brush, interwoven with stout twigs. There 
was quile a store of mountain hay in all 


corners of the place, and near bv was! 


chained the largest, most ferocious Sibe- 
riau bloodhound that I had ever seen. I 
was abou! to approach the animal after I 
had cared for my mule, when the old man 
in an alarmed tone of voice cried to me to 
keep away from him. He wasof sucha 
savage disposition, he explained, that be 
had been compelled to keep him continuall, 
chained to preve nt him from tearing down 
the few travellers passing through the val- 
ley I saw, or thought I saw, in the 
demonstrations of the beast anything but a 
desire to be unkind, and went boldy up to 
him. Greatly to the amazement of his 
owner, the big brute placed his paws on 





| to come to him. 
lcried 


| 
jlight. [saw the fallen tree the old 
had pointed out and the cloud of smoke his 
| gun had belched forth—only that and noth- 
jing more. 
| ‘There he is, pacing up and down the tree, 
148 
| again. 
| hed rushed out 


| that 
| cled 


came | 
| when he was almost at the spot indicated, 
| he stopped sbort as if he had been stricken, 
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my shoul ers, whined in my face, strove to 
lick my cheeks and seemed as glad to see 
me asif I had been his long-lost master. 
Seeing that the dog was so well disposed to 
me the man loosened him from the chain 
and we went back to the cabin to await the 
completion of the arrangements for supper. 

‘*In the mean time twilight had been com- 
ing on and the old woman who had been in 
the back room cooking came in to light the 
solitary candle, wher ali at once ehe 
uttered a most biood-curdling jshrick and 


|rushing to the little side window peered 
| out, exclaiming, ‘There it is again, John— 


there it is!’ her voice dying away into a 


jlong, low wail, and she falling back sob- 
|bing and wringing her hands. With a 


| bound not to be expected in a man of his 
| years, her husband was at the window an 

| grasping one of two guns which stood just 
|beside the opening be fired out into the 


semi-gloom without. With an oath he 
caught up the other guu and was about to 
fire again when he turned and called to me 
As I sprang to his side he 


out: ‘There it is, there it is, d—n 


lit! don’t you see it ou that fallen tree out 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


there. Weshot at him a hundred times, 
but it’s no use, po use!’ 

‘*Frightened as I had never been before, 
i strained my eyes into the deepening twi- 


man 


And then he cried out again, 


every night!’ 
In the 


he is and then he fired 
meantime the old woman 
of the house, the dog fol- 
lowing her, and was trying to set the brute 
upon the object, which she too had seen. 
For my part [ stood lost in sileot smaze- 
ment at the strange prov cedings going on 
before me. 1 saw the great, ferocious 
beast, uryed on by the excited woman, 
rush forward to the fallen tree, bis jaws 
wide distend: d, as though he was about to 
lear in picces the objeot they hed seen, and 
then a something happened so unexpected 
even I, who upto that moment fan- 
mnyself amid mad people, began to 
think (that there was something init all, 
more hellish and uncanny than [ had ever 
lreamed of. [saw this dog rushing on- 
ward, as I have said, in the direction 
pointed out to him by the woman, and then, 


and then Lsaw him cowerdown upon his 


| haunches, shaking with abject fear, and in 


another moment, with a low, frightened 
whine, turn about and break for the house. 
Rushing by me where I stood, he ran howl- 
ing into the house, flung himself under the 
low bed In the outer room, and when 
shortly afterwards entered lay there whin- 
ing, cowering and exhibiting all the evi- 
dences of intense fright. 

**The poor old woman was in no better 
condition than the hound. She, too, bad 
entered the cabin and was seated as l had 
found her on my arrival,on the same low 


rocking her body to and fro. Her husband 
was now pacing the floor, evidently great- 
ly agitatea. I did not have 
explanation of what I had seen. 


***Stranger,’ said he, ‘this spot is ac- 
cursed. [came into this valley, meand 


live out our few remaining years peace- 
fully and in quiet. 
after we had built the cabin that this 
devil's work began. Every night at the 
; Same time the same thing is repeated, and 
|if L were not the man I amTI should have 
|pulled up stakes and quit. God knows, 
| the old woman has prayed me to do it and 
| I'm afraid if I don’t she'll lose her mind. 
|She’s always moaning and sighing, but I 
|bate to play the coward and ran away. 
| Well, we've been here now maybe a couple 
}of months and every night just at dusk 
there comes out upon that log there the 
figure of a man—a big, powerful fellow, 
| dressed in miner’s clothes. But you must 
| have seen him!’ 

‘**Not I,’ was my reply, and at this the 
woman began moanirg louder than before, 
| beginning again to plead with him to leave 





jas an additional reason for leaving the 
| haunted place. 

| ‘Then the old man continued: ‘Well, 
jeach night he comes. I can almost see 
|him now. He hasa long, red beard, is 
'bare-headed, is dressed in high boots and 
-overalls and a gray, woolen shirt, the 
|sleeves cut offat the elbows. Three times 
he walks the length of the fallen tree, 
pointing now at his throat, which hasa 
bloody gash extending from ear to ear, 
and again at the ground beneath him. 
How many times [haveshot at him I know 
not, for at first I thought it was some one 
who was trying to trick me, but always 
when the smoke has blown away the spectre 
is gone.’ 

**You may be sure,” said the ex-Senator 
at this point, ‘‘that [ passed anything but 
a comfortable night in thatesbin with the 
old man and woman iu the sext room, oc- 
casionally talking in their sleep or whis- 
pering to one another, and the great 
Siberian hound, who also slept in the 
house, now and then waki:g up with a 
frightened howl. By daybreak I had sad- 


stool—moaning—her face in her hands and | escaped convicts from the colonies, for 


|there were many such characters in the 
| 


to wait for an ithe honest men with 


the old woman, to take up a little land and 
| 
It was only a few days/and all—came 


'down with chunks of gold. 
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The Great Bargain for This Week. 


10,000 Doz. 
BLEACHED DAMASK TOM 


With knotted fringes, borders Light Blue, Stray 
Red, Salmon, Copper, Pink, and all white. 


12 1-2c. each. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & (0 


WINTER STRERT. 





Price 





To the surpr f + 


died my mule, which I found much | the body. seo i ote 
strengthened by his nizht’s rest, and pushed part in the expedit ae b- 





were what were then called Sydney Dacks | The ‘secret find’ of the 


been found at last—the source of ai tm 
uammered gold they spent so lavish y— 
no trace of the missing partner was Ss) 


Sydney Ducks ted 


wt t ‘ vlend 
on for the camp. The winter that fol-| at the place, they four Np Pore ls. 
lowed was an awful one, and for many | down, the fields neglectsd and e 
long aud weary weeks we were snowed tn, and the old couple vanished ove 
having no com nunication with the outside | evidently been frie ‘ “’ =. & 
world. Finally, when the trails became | fallen tree was rolle aside and 4 
passable, I started again for Marysville | dag up for yards around by the oan 
for supplies. ‘This time I went by another | not a thing was fou Pin leas toe 
route. The scenes of that awful night! was split open and cut transvey wes 
were still fresh in my mind, and when [| places, with the same result. B thes 
arrived once more amoung my old mining | were not unrewarded for their be 
mates I told them of my experiences in| Purther up the valley they found « ste 
that gloomy valley. | precipitous mound of quartz formation 
“There was one among my listeners! and high up on one of its sides where 4 
who was able to throw aray of light upon| Kid could scarcely clamber—a bold cat 
this bloody reminiscence, though any ex-| cropping, which gave evidence of bav a 
planation of the spectral appearance 1] been at one time the receptacle of great 
‘neither looked for nor ob’ained. He was|treasure. It still retained ried veoe o 
lone of the oldest miners in the district, | streaks of the yellow metal, which amor 
‘and remembered that a few years before. | repaid the spectre hunters for thelr ufs 
when the gold f ver first broke out, there | ¢limb upward: and further than thister 
| were two men who hada secret find some- were still visible about its sides aslte 
where near tue Kemshew creek. They! the marks of ancient picks and sielige 
| 
| 
i 
' 


mines in those days—and not popular with 


whom they came in| where about; nor could anyone tell whe 
|contact about every month or so. These| had become of that lonely, frightened 
men—and one of them answered to the let-| spectre-haunted couple, nor of the de 
ter the description of the spectre the old | Sjberian hound. The party camped that 


couple had seen: the red beard, the gray 
shirt, with sleeves cut short, the top-boots 
into Marysville, loaded 
They played 
high, drank deep, caroused like very fiends, 
and only wound up their debauch when 
they had spent their very last cent. Then 
they would sneak away in the night, for 
they seemed to fear that their lucky find 
would be discovered by others—to return 
again when they had accumulated another 
store of the precions stuff. One pecaliar 


night on the site of the old cabin so¢ 
anxiously awaited the coming of the gaos! 
It came not. Was it stil 

man and his wife adown t 
or had the old man’s rifle laid it ow & 
last?” —[San Fra D R 


nuorsuing the 
Pursuing 


his va 


The Peerage in China. 


as a specie 


Chinese titles are regard 








; ; o the holaerto draw ps 
thing about the gold that these men brought | a aa, but requiriag frou 
with them was that it came always i0| him at the seme time the performance of 
large lumps that bore traces of a heavy) oitain duties. In our own more civilized 
hammer, as though it had been pounded | land, says the Cornbill Maza ‘ine, the peers 
out of the quarz itself. This was a further | oan 1 rw nothing (they need not throw oat 
evidence that these adventurers had nag Cn Wife's Sister bill;) but thea 
cated somewhere a rich pocket or ledge, solther ros they receive anything, unless 
richer than any that had yet had been)... have the good fortune to be 
found in that country round, at least. scended from the Merrie M march. i 
|men made his appearance in town. He ie an vant of qaibbling 
was the smarter one of the two, and al- a ea teen wo brewing=, however excelleat 
| though it was noticed that he brought with of dranakt stout will make a maos peer 
|him a greater store of the precious metal ae ns of special pleaders, 


than ever before, strange to say, he neither 
' drank, gambled nor caroused as had been 
his wont, bot went about his business 
quietly and as one anxious to be let alone. 
| He sold his chunks of gold for the coin it- 
self, bought himself a new suit throughout 
and disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. Toachance acquaintance, who in- 
quired for his mining partner, he sa‘d that 
he was sick in camp and unable to come in 
for his regular spree. 

‘*‘Now, neither of these men were ever 
seen again in Marysville or anywhere else 





by those who had known them, and the) 
conclusion was arrived at that the one who | 
had been seen last had murdered his part- 
ner for his hoard, secreted his body and 
then skipped out for parts unknown. The) 
description of the spectre tallied exactly | 
with the missing man, and it was decided | 
to make up a party and proceed to the| 
cabin of the old Missourian to search for 





The most persuasive leaders, 
this backward people would, ia b's 
rative language of the thirc himpe 
the Gyuasty, describe as “4 
and, if they followed liters ae 
Majesty’s advice, soundly cra). & nn od 
makers of ramshoo, the a nal 
nasty) drink, are held ia n Z at repave, 

You must, if you would be er. 
either take a town from th A 
what is equally efficacious, ©" 
cide when the rebels are tak 
you. The Chinese, of a | na = 
have the most vivid realizstion 
future existence—for, as 4 TU ) 
heroic ghost who gets U sae 
succeeding bim after three J<™ 
second peer. 
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Harper's Weekly. 


Superstitions About Friday. 


sailing-ships were 


= : 4 ae s of munication between 
ee i@rent countries, superstition was 
nme afe smong sailors than at the pres- 
7 These absurd fancies were not 
= lone, says Harper's 
= were shared in to 
4 qrestet tent by ship-masters 
b wners iy was considered 
a . and the most magligant re- 
a ae o < to attend a voyage 

arated this day of the week. 
ve those time's yould indeed have been 
r who would have at- 
omened day, for 
‘ roken out in open 

f+ + 


anchor from 


an i ne 





“ni cast off shore moorings. 
snap th of steam many of these 
neindices have become as derelict as 
| ed 
the ships on wi they were once enter- 
wine 


} 


| of a sceptical Massa- 
o, way back in the 

lic, determined to 
this particular super- 
{on a certain Friday 


Atroe story Is to 


ebosetts captain Ww 





ship, and it was ar- 

f this vessel was laid 

‘ t is launched ona Fri- 

day, named Fr mmenced loading on 
a Friday, and hau nto the stream on 
the same day of t veek. To add to the 
possibilities of disaster, a negro cook 
gamed Friday was eogaged; and thus fully 
freigbted with the sinister name, the Fri- 


day sailed on a Friday 
the West Indies 


bound to a port in 
From that day to this no 


tidings of the ill-conditioned craft have 
een received 

But those of us who like Friday for vari- 
ous reasons, buichicfly because it leads up 
to Saturday which day schools are 
closed, willbe pleased to bear that it is 
bot halfsoculacky a day as Monday, the 


is schoo! opens again. A German statis- 
ticisn, feeling that Friday had been a 
moch-maligoed day, determined to make a 
seleatidec investizat on of the matter, and 

fouad that itis not Friday, bat Mon- 
day, shat is the most unfortunate of the 
week <a) According to his investiga- 
tons 1/ per cent. of all accidents occur 
ot Meaday, 15.51 per cent. on Tuesday, 
16.31 per cent. on Wednesday, 15.47 per 
a ot Tharsday, 16.58 percent. on Fri- 
‘s. - per cent. on Saturday, and only 
aan cent. on Sunday, So, you see, 
Gay isn’t so t lay after all. 
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Zola on Gambling. 


se pode ed $0 ne time ago that Zola 
Carlo ~ofiny i & novel on Monte 
wth a Figaro rep vr "pon the subject 
ramor is witt he porter, he said: ‘The 
des cen ag as indation; but I will 
gamblers. ; eee ession of games and 
the gabling two or three times to 
om aceeainie : ge of Monte Carlo. I 
1 bee. 10 games of chance or 
‘able for my on ng ~~ keep a billiard 
Iam t00 nervous. nn ye Play Very badly. 
have ales rota ny hands tremble. [ 
When I fire a st , . 9s Be pets hunter. 
trom the merk, i &a000t two metres 
“ Dave S€€D a great 
ming rooms. 7 
tables and the 
couldn't understan 
Seemed Uresome + 
& Certainly | 
iWouere and th 





* seen the roulette 
otcet-quarante, but I 
‘he things. The play 
me; I saw r 





Make a living | ‘r who manages to 

the whole affair y ayving Cautiously ; but 

ie. I bones wed dull and unattract- | 

Tules of De : ue book giving the 
P game and ret 

the place. Thoae 8 | returned again to | 


little interest tor _ 

sam - 
ht is moralit I am against gambling. 
thinks only of >; P*Sion. The gambler 
logical point of ows: F rom a psycho- 
eet to fall ins has nothing to do, 
~ SUicide after 


Tage Dorti 
oe PYPLION of 


View he 
viaving away the mar- 


his family. ps. ‘4ugbter or ruining 
fat, dat Whole thing is stupid, 
oe ete Was onn 4: aa Se 
that astonicine - ug init, however, 
Prtment opened .j, 0° Windows of my 
4 from morning tn. t over the Casino 
uc *iti , ° 
eestaut as y 1g till night I heard an 
i 


nual noise—the sound 


| 
many people in the | 


nothing in | 
ld remark the rasta-| 


‘ar people had very | 


‘he old rats which lead | 


of the money they were counting. At 
Monte Carlo money has no value. They 
would pay there a hundred francs for a 
chop without a murmur. 

‘The writer who would try to describe 
Monte Carlo could only make a monograph 
of each player and study each type.” 


The Dutchess of Marlborough will re- 
| ceive the $1,000,000 insurance on the duke’s 
life. He has taken out policies in this 
large amount as a recognition of the im- 
mense sums she has expended in repairing 
and beautifying Blenheim Palace. t 











In the Early Days : 


of cod-liver 

oil its use < 
was limited 
to easing ~~ 
chose far ~ ~“~“*-2 
advanced in sonsumption. 
Science soon Tiidieniad in 






it the prevention and cure ot 
consumption. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites of lime and soda 
has rendered the oil more 
effective, easy of digestion 
and pleasant to the taste. 

Prepared by Scott 


Bowne, N.Y. All lruggiste, 








With a bottle of 
Hus Puncu addded 
to each 10 pounds 


MINCE PI 
MEAT of stock, discounts 
the old-fashioned 


boiled cider and brandy mixture, 
whichis oftenof doubtful quality, 
Hus Puncu is sold in sealed bot- 


tles by family grocers and druggists 
everywhere. 








Powp 


KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


It is absolutely pure, Highly concentrated. In quan 
tity costs tenth of acentaday. No other kind is like it, 


eNSLAY 


Sh LIKE 


ING ONE 
orn 
AKE Fir cence 
CONDITION POWDER 


Ifyou can’t get it send to us. Ask first, 
Sample for 2% cts, Five $1. Large 2 1-4 Ib. can $1.20, Six, 
cans $5, Exp’ paid. Sam “ Best POULTRY PaPER” free, 
Farm-Poultry one ye price 50c.) and large can } wey 
1. 8. JOHNSON & Cv., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 









ACCIDENT 





—AND— 


DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Investigated and Collected. Call at 


Read’s Legal Agencv, 


A. H. READ, Gen. Man., 


‘20 Devonshire St., Boston. 


EVERYBODY ‘ -Y PHOTO- 
| *“ HIS OW N “canazn 
On receipt of $2.00in P. M. order I wiil send 
freight prepaid a very practical and elegantiv 
finished camera, with complete outfit With this 
camera anyone can without special study take 
| views of landscapes and photographs of persons. 
| First class photographs can be taken by persons 
| that have not before had any knowledge of the 
art of photography. The camera is sold, guar- 
anteed. with complete «lirections how to use it. 
| A sample picture with full informations will be 
mailed to your address on receipt of 5 cents in 
stamps. AUG. ANDERSON, 1106 8S. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated 
catalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates. 


FOR LESS THAN ASSESSED VALUE. 

In Chelsea, on high ground, good neighborhood, 
2 story house, 10 rooms and bath, hot and cold 
water, furnace, gas, set tubs, new range, curtains, 
wire screens, good stable, 5,100 feet of land, 
assessed for $6,100. Price, $5,100. $1,100 cush. 
No. 16,599). 

A Handsome Estate in Dorchester. 

Well located near station and street cars, new 
Queen Anne house, 10 rooms, bath and all modern 
conveniences, built of best material in most thor- 
ough manner, stable, 17,000 feet of land, price 
$15,500 No. 16,591). : 

STOCK FARM. 


Near the Connecticut River, 100 acres, best of 
soil deep and rich, cuts 30 tons of hay, keeps 11 
head cattle, 2 horses and 100 sheep, enough fruit 
and wood for home use, good house, ll rooma, 
barn 60 feet long, carriage-house and sheds, aque- 


duct water to the building from spring. Price, 
$3,090. (No. 16,502). 
ARREDONDO, ALACHUA CO., FLA. 


Owner's business in the north forces him to sell 
20 acres, 8 under cultivation, 5 acres in oranges 
which blossomed for the firet time in 1891, peaches: 
plums, figs, prunes, pears, bananas, etc., house 5 
rooms, broad plazea, covered with vines, stable 
and 2 sheds; the grounds are ornamented with 
flowers and semi-tropical plants. Price, $2,300. 
2 horses, colt, farm wagon, harness and farming 
tools. Located 1 mile from station and village; 
willexchange for property near Boston. (No. 
16,112). 

NEAR THE MYOPIA CLUB GROUNDS. 

In Hamilton—150 acres, cuts 50 tons hay, milk 
sold at door, 100 choice fruit trees, 2-story honse, 
12 rooms, aqueduct water, 2 barns, granary and 
sheds. Price, $9,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, 
‘Topsfield, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washing- 
ton St. No. 16,489). 

A BARGAIN. 

Only $1,400, $700 cash, for 90 acres, 1}¢ miles from 
village, keeps 7 cows and team, orchard 50 trees, 
200 cords standing wood, house 7 rooms, barn, 
carriage house and shed, all in good repair. 
Apply to G. H. Place, Middleboro, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,255). 

IN THE VILLAGE. 

Near depot, 2 acres with fruit, pleasantly located 
on Main 8t., several valuable house lots cao be 
sold, good 2-story house, 11 rooms, divided into 3 
tenements, well rented, price $1,800, % cash. Ap- 
ply to L. L. Fisher, South Milford, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,852). 

WITH A GRAND VIEW. 


Near Concord, Mass., productive 70 acre farm, 
5 minutes walk from station, on main street of an 
attractive New England village, deep black soil, 
cuts 35 tons hay, keeps 16 cows and pair horses, 
fine orchard, 400 bbls. apples gathered in a seasen, 
grapes and berries, excellent buildings in perfect 
repair, house 10 rooms, 2 piazzas, slate roof barn, 
carriage house and sheds, beautiful location, 
grand view, fine drive, large shade trees about 
the house. Price, $9,000. Apply to L. EB. Reed, 
South Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Wash- 
ington St. (No.16,269). 

IN A MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. 


Over 20,000 people within 3 miles, best of mar- 
kets, 9 acres, sloping southeast, keeps 2 cows and 
horse, 50 fruit trees; 2-story house 11 rooms, fitted 
for two families, barn, clapboarded and painted, 
good location and neighborhood, 5 minutes walk 
from two depote. Price, $2,700, $1,200 cash. Ap- 
ply to L. E. Reed, So. Acton, or Geo. H. Chapin & 
Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,445). 

UNDER HIGH CULTIVATION. 


A first-class farm with good buildings, 115 
acres, 4 mile from station and village, cuts 60 
tons hay vy machine, keeps 30 cows and 8 horses, 
200 choice fruit trees, encugh wood for home use, 
2-story house, 9 rooms, shaded by fine trees, barn 
80x40, carriage-house and henpery, all in excel- 
lent repair. Price, $3,800, one half cash. Appl 
to J. A. Prentice, Northbridge Centre, or Geo. 7. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 16,511). 

TOBACCO AND HAY FARM. 


Near the celebrated Mt. Hermon School in 
Northfield, Mass., 200 acres, best of soil, cuts 160 
tons hay by machine, will keev 75 to 100 head 
cattle, bordered by the Connecticut River, orchard 
100 trees, 49 acres woodland, 2-story slated roof 
house, 12 rooms, 3 large barns and ice house, all in 
excellent condition. Price, $10,000, $3,000 cash. 
Milk sales $1.500 yearly, 5 tons tobacco raised in a 
season. Apply to E. S. Proctor, Athol, or Geo. H. 
Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. (No. 15,410). 

A Model Fruit Farm in Framingham. 


Which for years has been a source of pride und 
pleasure to the owner, who has spared neither 
time nor expense to beantify the estate or add to 
the fine collection of fruit, 4 acres with 170 apple 
trees, comprising the best varieties, 52 pear trees, 
cherries, 62 grape vines, thousands of raspberries, 
blackberries, strawberries and currants; very 
pleasant location, overlooking the village; less 
than half a mile from churches, schools and 
station; fine public library; grand view of sur- 
rounding country. Soil very rich, producing 
great crops, the garden being in a sheltered spot, 
protected at the north by an arbor vit# hedge, 
excellent 2-story house, 13 rooms; stable, with 
cupola and cellar, clapboarded and painted; car- 
riage house, all in good repair, insured for $3,400. 
Price only $3,800, $800 cash, balance $300 a year. 
(No. 14,297). 

HYDE PARK. 

Well located 2-story house 11 
8,200 feet with fruit, near station. 
$1,000 cash. (NO. 36,462). 

BROOKSIDE, MARION CO., FLA. 

Orange grove, 10 acres, 700 trees, just coming 
into bearing, black hammock land, one of the best 
sites for orange culture in Flovida, near depot. 
Price $1,000, $500 cash. (No. 16,557). 

WITH STOCK AND TOOLS. 


All ready for you to stepjright}/in to profitable 
farm work, 50 acres, level and free from stones, 
orchard, enough wood for home use, bordered by 
a small stream, pleasant location, 4g mile from 
depot, 134 miles from the live manufacturing town 
of Whitman, old-fashioned house 12 rooms, new 
barn 60 feet long, wood house and,hennery. Price 
$5,500, one half cash, including retail milk route 
130 quarts paying 7 cents for 5 mos. and 6 cents 
for 4 mos.; 17 cows, 2 horses, harnesses, wagons, 
mowing machine, tedder horse rake, all farming 
tools and hay in barn. (No. 16,577). 


rooms, garden 
Price $3,500, 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston via Chicago and the 
Santa Fe Route November 10 and December 
8 for 
PASADENA, 

LOS ANGELES, 
. SAN DIEGO, 

RIVERSIDE, 

SANTA BARBARA, 
MONTEREY, 
and other California points. Each trip will be 
made in a Special Train of. Maguificent 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled Sleeping aad 
Dining Cars. 

The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways and give the holders entire freedom on the 
Pacific Coast. They provide for visits to The Ray- 
mond at East Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Los 
Angeles, San Diego, Redondo Beach, Santa Bar- 
bara, San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Monterey, San 
Jose, Mount Hamilton, San Rafael and other 
leading resorts. 

The return tickets may be used on Any Regu- 
Jar Train until July, 1893, or with any one of 
Ten Returning Parties under Special 
Escort, with a Choice of Four Different 
Routes. A Week at the World's Fatr in 
cluded if destred. 

Board coupons supplied for long or short so- 
journs at the principal Pacific Coast Hotel. 


Additionat California Excursions: Janu 

ary l2 and 17, February 7 and 16, and Mareh 7 and 9 
cxcursions to Mexico: January 17, Febru- 

ary 7, and March 7. 

ae-Send for descriptive book, mentioning 
whether California or Mexico tour is desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
z69 Washi ngton Street (opp. School St.), Boston. 


New York & New England 


RAILROAD. 





5 HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTE. 


Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P. M., due at 
9.00 P. M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 
coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 
carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for this 
unsurpassed service. 


Ticket Office, 322 Washington St., and 
Depot foot of Summer St., Boston; 353 
Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
New York. 

C. 8. MELLEN, General Manager. 

A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


AnpDrew J. LLoyD, OPTICIAN, 
B23 and 825 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes ; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. TRADE MARK. 


Ripans Tabules cure jaundice. 


Proverbs from the Arabian. 


1—The man that knows not and knows not that 
he knows not is stupid—Experience may 
educat him. 

2—The man t knows not and knows that he 
knows not is appreciative—Help him! 

8—The man that knows and knows not that he 
knows is asleep—Arouse him! 

4~—The man that knows and knows that he knows 
is wise—Follow him. 
TO THE RED RIVER VALLEY OF 
MINNESOTA AND NORTH DAKOTA, 
REACHED FROM 8T. PAUL AND MIN 
NEAPOLIS, VIA GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILWAY. 

1—Where good farm lands are still within reach 
of men of moderate means. 

2—W here renters have been able in many cases to 
vay for farms from one crop. 

8—Where a home can be paid for—if not in one 





year—in a few years, and thatis more than 
most men in the townsfan« cities can do in 
a life time. 

4—Where there are good school, church, posta 
market and shipping facilities, with other 
conveniences§equal to the older and more 
populous East. The Red River Record sent 
free. Addresss 


F. Il. WHITNEY, 
St. Paul, Minn., for particulars, or 
» HARVEY, 
2282W ashington St.,{Boston, Mass, 


A. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power. — Latest U- S. Gov’t Report. 
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A B S Ol 4 ITED f Pi IRE se AWNINGS| TAKENIDOWNJANDZSTOKED FOR THE w INTER 


1448State Street, rif Boston, Mass. 


WM. H. LYNCH & co, 
Sails, Awning and Tent Makers 


STORE AND ITALIAW AWN 
Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Ry{) 
a 


FANCY 


Tents of Every Description Made to order 


* 


INGs. 
wns, Tarpaults, Wagon (x Hotels, Steamer Seem 


STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS 
OUSE WEDDINGS, 


ay 























You can have this 
Desk or beautiful 
Piano Lamp or a 
Pittsburg Onyx 
Banquet Lamp 


FREE 


If you will buy one of 
our Combination Boxes 





























EITHER THIS 


of “Sweet Home” Soap BEAUTIFUL 

and Toilet Articles, which — 
we all on trial too PIANO LAMP 

It Oe. Fisiue Avs, SOAGS: 

only question is where you OR A 

















shall buy it; we make it a de- 
cided object for you to buy or* 
us—<direct from factory to con- 
sumer, and save all middle- 
men’s and dealers’ profits, 

Remember, ‘‘ Sweet Home" 
Family Soap is an extra fine 
pure Soap, made from refined 
tallow and vegetable oils. On 
account of its firmness and purity 
each cake will do double the 
work of common cheap soaps. 

uR ComBINATIO contains a large supply of the 

net Boat and finest Moe rticles made, and wat give sat- 
isfaction to the most fastidious person. We have been manufact- 
uring Soaps for over 17 years, and operate one of the largest 
and best equipped plants in this country, having a capacity of 
fifteen million pounds a year. 


The “Chautauqua Desk” 


isa‘‘thing of beauty” and will be “a joy forever” to all who pos- 
sessone. It 1s artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 
model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 
lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, study- 
ing, drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by 
#yery member of the family. 

tis e° ot SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 
with b trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high,is two and a 
half (24%) feet wide and ten and a half (10's) inches deep. 

It is #perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book 
shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, 
compartments for letter paper, ink, etc. yhen placed in your 
home, filled with books which you prize, and ornamented with 
the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of attraction, and you 
will grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to your lite. 


ORDER reer Sorte se: 


mit in advance, or take any 


chanc We merely ask per- 

= ‘mission to send you a DESK 

and Combination Box, and if 

after 30 days’ trial you are 

fully convinced that the goods are ail we claim, you 


can then pay the Ddill—-@10.00. But if you are not 






StL 


Pittsburg BANQUET LAMP 


Free! —Geamie 


EACH BOX CONTAIN 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. $6.00 
“ SWEET HOME” Family soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 

Ir BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Won- 1-10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 
Boiling or Rubbing, Cannot Possibly Injure the Fabric. 
Simple—Easy—Efficient. / each package is a coupon for 10¢., 10 
payable in goods—worth i0 all... .ccccececessecccvesseces cece 1. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 60 

An exquisite beautifier. Imparting a velvety softness to 
skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face. 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children's use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfame, 4 peticarte, refined, 30 
delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .80 
A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bath 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap.......... --» 30 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, Delight «25 
fully Pleasant, Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
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One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder...... ai <a 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, swectens the 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, refined, .25 


aes = every way. no be $4 > <4 for {¢ Lasting. 

a u have used we w: e the Box and 

goods away Af cur own expense, HOW CaN WE | One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap.............._ .30 
O MORE? If you want either of the Lamps instead 


of the Desk, state it in your order. 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - -.$11.00 
DESK or Lamp if Bought of Dealer..--.. 10.00 


All for $10.00 ("s%""} 2 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “SWEET 
HOME’’ Soap for several years 
Stockholders in our Compan 


Larkin Soap Mfg, Co. 


exgamarec BUFFALO,N. Y. 





Seale on Ce eee ee 
notask you remit in advance, we will place 
in the Bow, in addition to all the other extras named, 
a valuable present for the lady of the house. Where 
bowes are paid for in advance, we ship same day 
order is received. All other orders are filled in their 
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regular turn. Persons remitting in advance can 
have their money refunded without argument or 
comment if the Box, Lamp or Desk does not 

all they expect. PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, 
ONLY $10.00, including the DESK or LAMP. 
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Wecan refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home 
Soap for many years aud still order at regular intervals, also Bank of 
Buffalo, Ban A Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., Bankes s, New 
York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any other Banker in the 
United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co, endohe Bradstreet Co, 
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and Lips. i! 


NEW ENGLAND NUT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OFFICE sQvanre. BOSTON 
MASSACHIUSE TTS, 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, isoo 


22, 
LIABILITIES.. = cosane 


$2,155. 841.75 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT | 
ssued atthe old life rate prenju: . 

Annual Cash (distr! 
policies. 

Every policy has endorsed there 
render and paid-up insurance values to whiehe 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Stator - 
| Pamphlets, rates and values { , 
application to the Com, 


icles gy 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary 


LEND A HAND 


FOR OCTOBER. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 
Jean Baptiste Andre Godin............ E. E. Hale 
experiences in Allotting Lar u. J. Gar 
Standing Watch.....-. Julie Merre 
An American Publisher Edward E. Hale 
A Personal Wort...... Lady Henry Somerset 


The Sharada Sadan in a li 
For sale at newstanids. Annua scriptions 
$2.00. Single numbers 2 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 
3 Hamilton Place, Bosten 





EVERY GENUINE 


Rochester Lamp 
Is STAMPED 


“The Rochester” 


w 







CAUTION 


Px 





~ tn he PERFECT 
Every Lam}; is Guaranteed by us tobe Ft 


SIMPLE, SAFE, DURABLE. 


ANY DEALER WIL! SUP! 


MANUFACT 


EDWARD MILLER & C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


RE: 
BOSTON STORE: w. ¥. STC 


38 PearltSt. 


~~ LADY POOR'S OINTMENT 


Stops itching 


10 & 12 College Place. 











Cures salt rheum, vot « dis 
eure eyes, Ol Sort - ands 
eases. ecaics . - eroubles 
and lips a! Lege » sweet 
Spruce gum ser nest ke it aD 


extracts of t it 5a 

agreeable reme otit of 286s 
druggists, OF ew HH. OS y 
. Foster & 1 0-, a ( arter, Carte? 


es W : sts oa 
wholesale drugs Weeks & Pot 


by Jam y | 
the owt: og eg 

<ilham, .C. Goodwin & a 
John A. Andrews & Co., Cutler Or ye rett A 
Benedict & Siegmund, _ ey y i. B. 
Pennell, Portland, Me.: I vat fee Drag 
Martin & Co., Concord, N. 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 















wong gad  oeeeeneeeeninenimememmemmnienl 
a@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson’s Spa. 
a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. 


ag-Under the United States Hotel. 








Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to | “?°"*""***”"” gags met 
oyliston St., op. Public Garden. 
make than any First-Class Shoe made in the ag-182 Boylston St., op 


ag 45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 
World. 








se EE 
Is the only place in the world 
pair of the 


where you can buy 2 
genuine CRAWFORD. SHOES. 














